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Headquarters Missouri State Guard, 

Springfield, August 12, 1861. 

To His Excellency, Claiborne F. Jackson, Governor of the State of Mis- 
souri — 

I have the honor to submit to Your Excellency the following report 
of the operations of the army under my command, at and immediately 
preceding the battle of Springfield : 

I began to move my command from its encampment on Cowskin Prai- 
rie, in McDonald County, on the 25th of July, towards Cassville, in* Barry 
County, at which place it had been agreed between Generals McCulloch, 
Pearce, and myself that our respective forces, together with those of Briga- 
dier-General McBride, should be concentrated preparatory to a forward 
movement. We reached Cassville on Sunday, the 8th of July, and on the 
next day effected a junction with the armies of Generals McCulloch and 
Pearce. 

The combined armies were then put under marching orders, and the 
First Division, General McCulloch commanding, left Cassville on the 1st 
of August, upon the road to this city. The Second Division, under General 
Pearce, of Arkansas, left on the first day of August; and the Third Divi- 
sion, Brigadier-General Steen, of this State, commanding, left on the sec- 
ond day of August. I went forward with the Second Division, which em- 
braced the greater portion of my infantry, and encamped with it some 
twelve miles northwest of Cassville. The next morning a messenger from 
General McCulloch informed me that he had reason to believe that the 
enemy were in force on the road to Springfield, and that he should remain 
at his then encampment on Crane Creek until the Second and Third 
Divisions of the army had come up. The Second Division consequently 
moved forward to Crane Creek, and I ordered the Third Division to a 
position within three miles of the same place. 

The advance guard of the army consisted of six companies of mounted 
Missourians, under command of Brigadier-General Rains at that time (Fri- 
day, Aug. 2), encamped on the Springfield road about five miles beyond 
Crane Creek. About 9 o'clock a. m. of that day General Rains' pickets 
reported to him that they had been driven in by the enemy's advance 
guard, and that officer immediately led forward his whole force, amount- 
ing to nearly 400 men, until he found the enemy in position, some three 
miles on the road. He sent back at once to General McCulloch for re- 
inforcements, and Colonel Mcintosh, C. S. A., was sent forward with 
150 men; but a reconnoisance of the ground having satisfied the latter 
that the enemy did not have more than 150 men on the ground, he with- 
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drew his men and returned to Crane Creek. General Rains soon dis- 
covered, however, that he was in the presence of the main body of the 
enemy, numbering, according to his estimate, more than 5,000 men, with 
eight pieces of artillery, and supported by a considerable body of cavalry. A 
severe skirmish ensued, which lasted several hours, until the enemy opened 
their batteries and compelled our troops to retire. In this engagement the 
greater portion of General Rains' command, and especially that part which 
acted as infantry, behaved with great gallantry, as the result demonstrates; 
for our loss was only one killed (Lieutenant Northcut), and five wounded, 
while five of the enemy's dead were buried on the field, and a large number 
are known to have been wounded. 

Our whole forces were concentrated the next day near Crane Creek, 
and during the same night the Texan regiment, under Colonel Greer, 
came up within a few miles of the same place. 




MAJOR-GENERAI, ROBERT MCCULLOCH. 

Reasons, which will be hereafter assigned, induced me on Sunday, 
the 4th inst, to put the Missouri forces, under the direction, for the time 
being, of General McCulloch, who accordingly assumed the command-in-chief 
of the combined armies. A little after midnight we took up the line of 
march, leaving our baggage trains, and expecting to find the enemy near 
the scene of the late skirmish, but we found, as we advanced, that they 
were retreating rapidly towards Springfield. We followed them hastily 
about seventeen miles, to a place known as Moody's Spring, where we were 
compelled to halt our forces, who were already nearly exhausted by the 
intense heat of the weather and the dustiness of the roads. 

Early the next morning we moved forward to Wilson's Creek, ten 
miles southwest of Springfield, where we encamped. Our forces were here 
put in readiness to meet the enemy, who were posted at Springfield to 
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the number of about 10,000. It was finally decided to march against them; 
and, on Friday afternoon, orders were issued to march in four separate 
columns at 9 o'clock that night, so as to surround the city and begin a 
simultaneous attack at daybreak. The darkness of the night and a threat- 
ened storm caused General McCulloch, just as the army was about to 
march, to countermand this order, and to direct that the troops should hold 
themselves in readiness to move whenever ordered. Our men were con- 
sequently kept under arms till towards daybreak, expecting momentarily 
an order to march. The morning of Saturday, the 10th of August, found 
them still encamped at Wilson's Creek, fatigued by a night's watching 
and loss of rest. 

About 6 o'clock I received a messenger from General Rains that the 
enemy were advancing in great force from the direction of Springfield 
and were already within 200 or 300 yards of the position where he was 
encamped with the Second Brigade of his Division, consisting of about 
1,200 mounted men, under Colonel Cawthorne. A second messenger came 
immediately afterwards from General Rains to announce that the main 
body of the enemy was upon him, but that he would receive reinforce- 
ments. General McCulloch was with* me when these messengers came, and 
left at once for his own headquarters to make the necessary disposition 
of our forces. 

I rode forward instantly towards General Rains' position, at the same 
time ordering Generals Slack, McBride, Clark and Parsons to move their 
infantry and artillery forward. I had ridden but a few hundred yards 
when I came suddenly upon the main body of the enemy, commanded by 
General Lyon in person. The infantry and artillery which I had ordered 
to follow me came up immediately to the number of 2,036 men, and 
engaged the enemy. A severe and bloody conflict ensued, my officers and 
men behaving with the greatest bravery, and, with the assistance of a 
portion of the Confederate forces, successfully holding the enemy in 
check. Meanwhile, and almost simultaneously with the opening of the 
enemy's batteries in this quarter, a heavy cannonading was opened upon 
the rear of our position, where a large body of the enemy, under Colonel 
Sigel, had taken position in close proximity to Colonel Churchill's regi- 
ment. Colonel Greer's Texan Rangers and 679 mounted Missourians, under 
command of Colonel Brown and Lieutenant-Colonel Major. 

The action now became general, and was conducted with the greatest 
gallantry and vigor on both sides for more than five hours, when the 
enemy retreated in great confusion, leaving their commander-in-chief, 
General Lyon, dead upon the battle field; over 500 killed, and a great 
number wounded. 

The forces under my command have possession of three 12-pounder 
howitzers, two brass 6-pounders, and a great quantity of small arms and 
ammunition, taken from the enemy; also the standard of Sigel's regiment, 
captured by Captain Staples. They have also a large number of pris- 
oners. 

The brilliant victory thus achieved upon this hard-fought field was 
won only by the most determined bravery and distinguished gallantry of 
the combined armies, which fought nobly side by side in defense of their 
common rights and liberties, with as much courage and constancy as were 
ever exhibited upon any battle field. 

Where all behaved so well, it is invidious to make any distinction, but 
I cannot refrain from expressing my sense of the splendid services ren- 
dered, under my own eyes, by the Arkansas infantry, under General 
Pearce, the Louisiana regiment of Colonel Hebert, and Colonel Churchill's 
regiment of mounted riflemen. These gallant officers and their brave 
soldiers won upon that day the lasting gratitude of every true Mis- 
sourian. 

This great victory was dearly bought by the blood of many a skillful 
officer and brave man. Others will report the losses sustained by the 
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Confederate forces; I shall willingly confine myself to the losses within 
my own army. 

Among those who fell mortally wounded upon the battlefield, none 
deserves a dearer place in the memory of Missourians than Richard Han- 
son Weightman, Colonel, commanding the first brigade of the Second 
Division of the army. Taking up arms at the very beginning of this 
unhappy contest, he had already done distinguished services at the 
battle of Rock Creek, where he commanded the State forces after the 
death of the lamented Holloway; and at Carthage, where he won unfading 
laurels by the display of extraordinary coolness, courage, and skill. He 
fell at the head of his brigade, wounded in three places, and died just 
as the victorious shouts of our army began to rise upon the air. 

Here, too, died in the discharge of his duty, Colonel Ben Brown, of 
Ray County, President of the Senate, a good man and true. 

Brigadier-General Slack's Division suffered severely. He himself fell, 
dangerously wounded, at the head of his column. Of his regiment of 
infantry, under Colonel John T. Hughes, consisting of about 650 men, 
36 were killed, 76 wounded, many of them mortally, and 30 are missing. 
Among the killed were: C. H. Bennet, Adjutant of the regiment; Captain 
Blackwell, and Lieutenant Hughes. Colonel Rives' squadron of cavalry 
(dismounted), numbering some 234 men, lost 4 killed and 8 wounded. 
Among the former were Lieutenant-Colonel Austin and Capt. Engart. 

Brigadier-General Clark was also wounded. His infantry (290 men) 
lost, in killed, 17, and wounded, 71. Colonel Burbridge was severely 
wounded. Captains Farris and Halleck and Lieutenant Haskins were 
killed. General Clark's cavalry, together with the Windsor Guards, were 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Major, who did good service. 
They lost six killed and five wounded. 

Brigadier-General McBride's Division (605 men), lost 22 killed, 67 
severely wounded, and 57 slightly wounded. Colonel Poster and Captains 
Nichols, Dougherty, Armstrong and Mings were wounded while gallantly 
leading their respective commands. 

General Parson's Brigade, 256 infantry and artillery, under command re- 
spectively of Colonel Kelly and Captain Guibor, and 406 cavalry, Colonel 
Brown, lost, the artillery 3 killed and 7 wounded; the infantry 9 killed and 
38 wounded; the cavalry, 3 killed and 2 wounded. Colonel Kelly was 
wounded in the hand. Captain Coleman was mortally wounded and has 
since died. 

General Rains' Division was composed of two brigades — the first under 
Colonel Weightman, embracing infantry and artillery, 1,306 strong, lost 
not only their commander, but 34 others killed and 111 wounded. The 
Second Brigade, mounted men, Colonel Cawthorne commanding, about 1,200 
men, lost 21 killed and 75 wounded. Colonel Cawthorne was himself 
wounded. Major Charles Rogers, of St. Louis, Adjutant of the Brigade, was 
mortally wounded and died the day after the battle. He was a gallant 
officer, at all times vigilant and attentive to his duties, and fearless upon 
the field of battle. 

Your Excellency will perceive that our State forces consisted of only 
5,221 officers and men; that of these no less than 156 died upon the field, 
while 517 were wounded. These facts attest more powerfully than any 
words can the severity of the conflict, and the dauntless courage of our 
brave soldiers. 

It is also my painful duty to announce the death of one of my aids. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. W. Allen, of Saline County. He was shot down 
while communicating an order, and we left him buried on the field. 1 
have appointed to the position thus sadly vacated, Captain James T. Cear- 
nal, in recognition of his gallant conduct and valuable services throughout 
the battle, as a Volunteer Aid. Another of my staff, Colonel Horace H. 
Brand, was made prisoner by the enemy, but has since been released. 
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My thanks are due to three of your staff, Colonel Wm. M. Cooke, Colonel 
Richard Gaines, and Colonel Thomas L. Snead, for the services which they 
rendered me as Volunteer Aids, and also to my Aid-de-Camp, Colonel A. 
W. Jones. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say to Your Excellency, that the army 
under my command, both officers and men, did their duty nobly as became 
men fighting in defense of their homes and their honor, and that they de- 
serve well of the State. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest resp^^ Your Excellency's 
obedient servant. 

STERLING PRICE, 
Major-General Commanding Missouri State Guard. 



My losses are as follows: 

First Regiment of Infantry — Colonel Kelly commanding. 

Captain Coleman's Company — Killed — Captain S. O. Coleman, mortally 
wounded, since dead; First Sergeant Stephen Lowry, Second Sergeant Ber- 
nard McMahon. 

Privates — Chas. Clark, Thomas Neinor, J. O'Hara, John Blake and John 
True. 

Wounded — Corporal Kinsella. Privates — Peter C. Nugent, Thomas Ska- 
nan, S. G. Gibson, James Conroy, Robt. Lidwell, Wm. May, John Morissey, 
James Kelly, James H. Kelly, Jas. Malloy, Orville J. Pomeroy, Jas. Fitz- 
zimmons, J. H. O'Hara and Lawrence Mooney. 

Captain Champion's Company — Killed — J. M. Larue. 

Wounded — N. B. Thebald, Thos. Sullivan, Dennis Casey, J. M. Martin, 
W. H. Robinson and David Powers. 

Captain Livingston's Company — Wounded — Second Sergeant Jas. K. 
Estes; Corporal S. C. Ward. 

Privates — J. W. Lustre, Wm. Nevis and Jacob Weistner. 

Captain McCarty's Company: — Wounded — Privates W. C. May and Jno. 
Clifford. 

Lieutenant Still's Company — Killed — Corporal S. R. Lynch. 

Wounded — First Lieutenant Jno. Still; Corporal P. L. Blyze, Private 
Joab Watson, J. N. Morrow. R. C. White and W. C. Wilson. 

Captain Williams' Company — Killed — Sergeant Wm. Fry. 

Wounded — Lieutenant P. W. Fisher, Private Robt. Davidson, Lewis 
jCrandell and Peter Moran. 

Missing — Jas. Bain. 

Artillery, Captain H. Guibor commanding — Killed — Corporal J. Foley. 
Private W. H. Douglass and W. N. Hicks. 

Wounded — Sergeant J. J. Corkery, Private R. J. Brown, N. Dayton, M. 
O'Neil, F. G. Studdard, J. G. Shockley and C. D. Zumalt. 

First Regiment Cavalry, Colonel Wm. Brown commanding. Lockett's 
Company — Missing — Jos. J. Bolton and Mat. Hall. 

Captain Bond's Company — Killed — Private Thos. Moran. 

Wounded — Private Wm. Wilson. 

Missing — George Berry. 

Captain Butler's Company — Killed — J. F. Murray. 

Wounded— J. C. Wilson. 

Missing — John Berry. 

Captain Sutherlin's Company — Wounded — Privates Jas. Martin, Jno. 
Nowland and Geo. Potter. 

Captain Crews' Company, attached to Colonel Brown's Regiment — 
Wounded — Wm. Bishop. 

Missing — Thos. Wheeler, David Lindsey, M. B. Cave, J. F. Priman and 
Fred Priman. 

Total killed, wounded, and missing — 78. 
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I shall not single out any particular instances of valor on the part of 
my officers and privates. From what came under my own observation, and 
from reliable information, they all discharged their duty like heroes. 

It is due to my regiment of infantry to state that their force, on the 
day of the engagement, was only 142 men; and the report showing a loss 
of 50 killed and wounded. This is a sufficient commentary on their gal- 
lantry. Brave Coleman fell at the head of his company, in the midst of 
the conflict, and the gallant Colonel Kelly was wounded in the hand while 
leading his gallant little regiment in the thickest of the fight. 

It is due to Captain Guibor that I should state that shortly after he 
opened his batteries, which he did with his usual precision and coolness, 
I ordered him to examine a prominent point to the left, in order to gain 
for the battery a better position. In executing this order he was sur- 
rounded by the enemy and he could only escape by breaking through their 
line to the rear, and he was thus cut off from any further participation in 
the action during the day. He, however, afterwards succeeded in getting 
to Camp. After Captain Guibor was cut off, Lieutenant Barlow assumed 
the command of the battery, and won for himself and his company the 
praises of all who witnessed his operations. I feel it my duty to present 
the name of the gallant young officer to your especial notice. My thanks 
are due to my Staff for their prompt and efficient aid on that bloody day. 
My Adjutant, Colonel Standish, early in the morning, after the commence- 
ment of the action, in attempting to reconnoitre the enemy's lines, was 
struck by a minnie ball, but escaped death by the missile embedding itself 
in his watch. He was taken prisoner immediately after, but, taking ad- 
vantage of the confusion of the enemy, he in a short time made his 
escape and resumed the duties I had assigned him in the field. My 
aid, Colonel Jas. Edwards, had two horses shot under him while carrying 
my orders to different parts of the line. Colonel S. A. Rawlings, my Divi- 
sion Paymaster, was with me on every part of the field and rendered most 
efficient service in communicating my orders and in encouraging and 
directing the men in the thickest of the fight. 

My Orderly, a lad, Robt. E. Young, had his horse killed under him 
early in the day on the field near by me. He then found a musket and 
fought with Captain Champion's company during the balance of the con- 
flict. His coolness and perseverance were highly commendable. 

I cannot bestow too high praise upon the Surgeons in my Division for 
their skill, energy and promptness in taking charge of the wounded con- 
fided to their care. The prospect of the recovery of all my wounded 
is highly flattering, and it gives me great pleasure to state that the bal- 
ance of my command are in excellent health and spirits and only await 
your orders to do battle again for the rights of our beloved State. I shall 
forward you, as soon as possible, an inventory of the arms, ammunition, 
and other articles* of war taken by my command. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. M. PARSONS, 
Brigadier General, Commanding Sixth Division, M. 8. G. 



List of killed and wounded of First Regiment Infantry, Fourth Division 
Missouri State Guard, During the Action of August 10th, 1861, and 
Including Extra Battalion from Clay County, Missouri: 

KILLED. 

Adjutant Chas. H. Bennett. 

Company B — Third Lieutenant Y. Jennings, Third Sergeant W. B 
Duncan; Privates Walter E. Frost, Wm. Hutchinson, J. P. Mimick, J. 
T. Rosson, Tippett, L. M. Doyle. 
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Company B — Captain Chas. E. Blackwell; Sergeant Logan Butcher; 
Corporal W. F. Perkins; Privates David Hott and Michael Cleary. 

Company C — Sergeant John Brooking and A. W. Marshall. 

Company E — Privates O. W. Claze, J. D. Smith. 

Company G — Privates J. W. Clowdis and J. H. Wolfskill. 

Company I — Sergeant L. L. Hidlesome; Privates Harvey Hobble, H. 
C. Smith and Sam Weaver. 

Company K — First Lieutenant S. S. Hughes; Sergeant R. D. Kelly; 
Privates J. M. Moore and W. L. Ritchie. 

Company K — Lieutenant Absolum Teague. 

(Lieutenant Teague, a Lieutenant of company in Gentry County, Mis- 
souri, was serving in the ranks as private during the action.) 

EXTRA BATTALION. 

Company A — Sergeant Ames Stout; Privates Jack Grant and Richard 
Coats. 

Company B — Sergeant J. W. Woods. 
Company C — Private Jas. W. Settle. 

WOUNDED. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Pritchard; Captain Reliben Kay. 

Company A— Privates S. E. Boucher, W. B. Martin, G. W. Litton, J. 
A. Minnick* J. W. Ballinger. 

Company B — Lieutenant Hiram Ferrell; Privates Lee Tagart, Sam 
Peyton, A. Cunningham, Peter Wilson, Michael Powers, Wm. Lane, A. 
Haines and Jno. McGuire. 

Company C — First Lieutenant J. B. Scruggs; Corporal Sam Brook- 
ing; Privates J. A. Porter, Morris Hamilton, James Parsons, James Miller. 

Company D — Second Lieutenant John Culver; Sergeant J. C. Dorser; 
Privates H. C. Cockrell, W. E. Moore. 

Company E — Sergeant C. M. A. Chaney; Private D. P. Tomlinson. 

Company G — Second Lieutenant Norman; Sergeant L. B. Carter; Cor- 
poral H. W. Lansing; Privates Jas. McDowell, S. H. Williams, J. Scar- 
borough, C. C. Graves, E. W. Ballinger. J. L. Marlow. • 

Company H — First Lieutenant J. H. Burrus; Privates Ellet Petree, 
Fred Ninemeyer, Jas. Estes, Wm. Alexander. 

Company I — Third Lieutenant Elihu Deatley; Corporal D. J. Saffoon; 
Private James Hudson. 

Company K — Captain D. Bainbridge; Third Lieutenant G. W. Covill; 
Privates Robt. Brown, J. D. Carter, John Sheeler, Richard Talbott, Wm. 
Adkins. 

Company L — Sergeant Francis Vanderpool; Private Hamilton Creason. 

EXTRA BATTALION. 

Company A — Captain Thos. McCarty; Privates W. Hymer, L. B. 
Thompson, Benj. Sharp, Gid Hollingsworth, Thomas, John Leonard. 

Company B — First Lieutenant T. K. Gash and Second Lieutenant W. 
W. Woods; Privates W. N. B. Faubian, J. B. Winn, J. A. Broadhurst, 
Chas. C. Stark. 

Company C — Third Lieutenant Stephen Cooper; Privates Luther Hoy, 
Wm. Oldham, Jas. Synnamon and Jas. White. 

Several wounded from Company A, Extra Battalion, not yet reported. 

REUBEN KAY, 

Captain and Adjutant First Infantry, J^tU Division, M. 8. G. 
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Report of the killed and wounded of the Third Division, M. S. G., com- 
manded by Brigadier-General John B. Clark: 

KILLED. 

Captains— Haze Farris, Howard County; L. P. Halleck, Macon City. 

Lieutenants— J. S. Hoskins, Bloomington. 

Sergeants — J. K. Wells and L. B. Ferrell, Fulton; Alonzo Halleck and 
H. A. Doud, Macon City. 

Corporal — S. E. Alexander, Kirkville. 

Privates — H. C. Million, Howard County; Slayton Jackson, Bruns- 
wick; G. W. Goddard and Hardy Sears, Bloomington; S. G. Pulliman, P. 
M. Gabbard, J. H. Ray, G. W. Ray and W. Tyler, Montivallo; G. Shultz, 
Buchanan County. 

WOUNDED. 

Brigadier-General Jno. B. Clark, Howard County; Colonel J. Q. Bur- 
bridge, Pike County. 

Captains — W. C. Maddox, Montevallo; D. Mclntyre, Fulton. 

Lieutenants — J. H. Jamison, Fulton; Kent, Wright City; E. K. 

Atterberry, Fayette; S. M. Morrison, Jefferson City; J. B. Hairston, How- 
ard County; R. H. Dickey, Brunswick; J. W. Luckey, Mexico. 

Corporal — W. R. Craighead, Fulton. 

Sergeants — J. P. ^Franklin, J. A. Wickham and Preston Jackson, 
Brunswick. 

Corporals — Samuel Houser, Brunswick; James R. I vie, Kirkville; 
Samuel Steele and Jasper Zimmerman, Brunswick. 

Privates — J. P. Snedicor and J. P. Bell, Fulton; J. P. Orr, Paris; C. 
P. Frie and J. R. Dunlap, St. Aubert; R. H. Taylor, Jesse Garner and A. 
J. Aubrey, Fulton; J. J. Longley, St. Aubert; J. W. Davis, T. Bain, George 
Collier, L. S. Karnes and J. H. Tatum, Fulton; R. H. Young, J. R. 
Straw and Joe Davis, St. Aubert; T. H. Bacon, Hannibal; T. J. Hud- 
son, B. M. Stultz, R. W. Tanner and W. L. Wingfield, Wright City; 
G. A. Mudd, Millwood; M. G. Sterling, St. Louis; B. G. Johnson and 
Henry Marks, Fayette; Price P. Kennion, Boone; Samuel Dunn, Geo. 
H. Fawkes and W. F. Richardson, Chariton; N. H. Gentry, H. N. Cheevers, 
M. R. Merrick, Rjphard Hall, J. W. Beall, J. W. Thompson, Simpson Nelson, 
Cyrus Craig, A. H. Curtis, Boone; J. W. Sorrell, Milan; R. Bradley, 
J. Graves, J. T. Owen, J. Burnett, E. H. Sheppard, Alex. Staples, Albert 
Thompson, J. Withers and H. St. Geo. Smith, Brunswick; Wm. Harris 
and G. H. Swetham> Kirksville; J. A. Souther and B. R. Dysart, Bloom- 
ington; J. Simmons and Wm. Lilly, St. Joseph; C. D. Wood, S. Markel, 
W. Blackburn, S. S. Grigg, J. % M. Shock, J. Hutchinson, B. D. Calvert, 
H. Mayfield, D. Howard, J. W. Baker and J. S. Berry, Montevallo; A. 
D. Gooding, Boone; S. Vanbibber, Macon; O. Cooper and Warren Taneel, 
Pettis. 

Certified by W. C. Boon, D. S.; Jno. J. Grinstead, R. S., and S. A. 
Peters, B. S. 



List of killed and wounded in Brigadier-General McBride's Division: 

KILLED. 

Officers — John Honeycut, First Lieutenant; Jas. Kile, Third Lieu- 
tenant. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates — Peter Jones, Caswell War- 
ren, Sol. Woolsey, Jas. Boreles, Jos. Harris, David Campbell, B. F. Guthrie, 

Wm. F. Nichols, Ballum, N. P. Armstrong, A. J. Young, Peter James, 

A. O. Bollah, Jno. Brown, Jas. Young, W. D. Hollis, R. H. Cobb, Geo. 
Sedbeths, P. Thornton, J. P. Witherman, Isaac Ashley. 
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SEVERELY WOUNDED. 

Colonel Foster; Captains J. P. Woodside, J. W. Nichols and J. Daugh- 
erty; First Lieutenants, Wm. M. Campbell and Jas. G. Cullom; Second 
Lieutenants Jno. Baker and J. A. Freels; Third Lieutenant Jas. Deon. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates — J. J. Jones, Nathan Huff, 
Noah Childers, D. Goforth, Abraham Breading, H. G. Gaseter, A. F. 
Clark, Jno. Hawkins, Anson Hargons, J. S. Young, J. F. Morris, Jackson 
Swison, Jas. Devault, Jno. Upton, S. Richardson, William Black, Robt. 
Martin, J. D. Bass, Josh Morton, G. W. Leets, G. M. Humphreys, J. 
W. Vaughn, Jas. Edmond, J. M. Keyser, Sam Hurst, Wash Fauner, T. 
Hanson, M. J. Gillis, Wm. Lawson, R. H. Main, First Sergeant; D. Sapen- 
field, Fifth Sergeant; Alex. Hutchinson, Doc Pleasants, H. Coops, J. 
H. Arnold, Fourth Corporal; Jno. Musgrove, Jas. Anderson, Joseph Bow- 
ers, Wilson Gathes, C. F. Smith. 

SLIGHTLY WOUNDED. 

Captains D. C. Armstrong and Wm. Mings; First Lieutenants Nath. 
Bonner, S. A. Beavers and W. F. Milton; Third Lieutenant, E. J. Bates, 
Lewis Whitworth, W. M. Bernett, G. B. Whitworth, W. J. Davis, J. 
H. Pickard, T. H. Howell, Wm. Grissem, Jno. Matthews, Jas. Hagan, 
J. E. Blevins, A. W. Roberts, Rufus Buckner, John Jones, Wm. Russell, 
A. G. Anderson, A. B. Cross, G. W. Penn, T. J. Thorn, S. W. Seevis, First 
Sergeant; W. H. Myers, Fifth Sergeant; T. H. Suell, Corporal; A. G. Hall, 
G. W. Price, Jno. Bollab, M. Bollab, Wm. Williams, G. Williams, Nathan 
Nocks, C. B. Hedrick, W. T. Mitchell, T. Webb, J. N. Blackburn, J. H. Ben- 
nett, Jno. Cobb, R. H. Brown, Jno. Baker, Second Sergeant; Anthony Brad- 
ley, William Hartage, T. J. Brown, R. M. Dodson, C. C. Gillman, Wm. Rob- 
erts, H. B. Frisby, A. M. Worsham, D. Parsons, D. Roberts, J. K. Ormsby, 
T. P. Sanders, F. M. Hardenson, Jas. Hargus, Jno. Gross, R. M. Hock- 
worth, H. Hulsey, J. C. Honeycut, Wm. Read, H. Wisdom. 



List of killed and wounded in the Second Division, Brigadier-General 
Rains commanding: 

First Brigade, Colonel Weightman commanding — Officers Killed — 
R. H. Weightman, Colonel, commanding First Brigade; Second Lieuten- 
ant A. Hornoeck, First Lieutenant E. E. Buckner, Third Lieutenant Wm. 
Stewart, Captain Silas Bell. 

Privates Killed — W. H. Doak, C. C. Rowan, W. A. Thomas, Geo. For- 
bus, J. L. Roberts, A. B. Courtney, Sergeant Jas. Barton, John Bonham, 
J. L. Taylor, W. L. Wheatley, Geo. W. McMurran, Geo. W. McNeil, Cor- 
poral S. C. Stone, C. Kavanaugh, S. Calmese, J. L. Grier, John Carey, 
Jacob Carroll, Archibald Poindexter, W. C. Underwood, W. H. Merrick, 
Jno. H. Michaels, Samuel K. Michaels, Robert Clark, C. C. Hale, Geo. 
Hall, Geo. Foust, Leroy Thomas, Mitchell Farnsworth, Jonathan A. Rus- 
sell, W. T. Bayley, David Morris. 

Officers Severely Wounded — Captain H. H. Mize, Captain G. M. B. 
Maughs. 

Privates — Sergeant H. H. Pointer, John C. Pointer, J. H. Cunning- 
ham, D. J. Fulton, Jacob Keller, Henry Roy, Hiram Phillips, W. S. Potter, 
Berry Overton, J. Arnold, J. J. Boyle, A. Hollowell, W. A. Collins, E. Fitz- 
gerald, D. C. McDaniel, M. Rentch, Mm. McCormack, J. Washam, W. C. 
Howard, Peter Percell, *D. S. Hodges, Geo. W. Bayley, C. P. Brannon, D. 
B. Cheek, S. D. King, G. B. Birge, H. H. Salvage, F. Bennan, M. D. 
Sweatman, F. M. Page, T. B. Lawthers, J. A. B. Rotere, James M. Jame- 
son, Edgar Graves, Will Young. 

Officers Slightly Wounded — Colonel E. V. Hurst, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. C. Tracy, Captain H. M. Newton, Second Lieutenant R. H. Prewett, 
First Lieutenant J. M. Eaton, First Lieutenant P. S. Fine, Second Lieu- 
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tenant M. M. Arthur, Third Lieutenant T. M. Tatum, Adjutant M. W. 
Buster. 

Privates Slightly Wounded — W. A. Brown, Z. Johnson, B. F. Page, 
M. V. Cornell, W. Houston, J. D. Jasher, C. C. Carlisle, Andy McFar- 
land, J. Brumfield, Wm. Shumate, F. Prewett, W. J. Jones, M. A. Price, 
Pat Hogan, C. C. Irwin, C. B. Bancroft, G. B. Courtney, C. G. Northam, 
J. Robins, Wm. Hancock, Jos. V. Hill, Wm. E. Early, Newton Hembree, 
D. F. Vaughan, Asa Newport, R. B. Cox, Thomas Marble, Chas. L. 
Collier, John Burns, John Smith, H. Adams, Jno. F. Moore, John Nicels, 
D. A .Stone, John Logan, D. A. Pace, J. A. Swan, Powhattan Buller, J. 
H. Stacey, Eli Jerome, Lewis Jerome, W. O. Talbott, John Hasterly, 
Franklin Bailey, James Irby, Marion Hastings, Minors Harding, Posey 
Williams, Josiah Bateman, Joseph Walker, P. Wounded, Ira Bradley, Wm. 
Lipscomb. 

Missing — Captain Shanks, D. A. Pope, Israel Galbreath, Wm. Flecher, 
David Rucker, Thos. Warren, Jas. Wood, John Lewis. 

Note. — It is impossible to furnish a list of the names of the killed 
and wounded of the Fourth Battalion of this Brigade, the Battalion being 
absent on duty. It lost 2 killed and 23 wounded. 



List of killed and wounded in the Second Brigade, Second Division, 
M. S. G. 

KILLED. 

Major Charles Rogers, Captain P. B. Brickey, Second Lieutenant L. 
A. Patten, Third Lieutenant T. J. Coplinger, Orderly Sergeant A. Kirley, 
First Sergeants W. J. Hinesly, J. N. Sweeny and S. R. Smith. 

Privates — Wm. Crisp, H. D. McPherson, Jos. Deylos, J. D. McMurry, 
E. Berton, S. H. Hurst, L. H. Buford, J. H. Chivington, F. M. Drummond, 
C. T. McClain, E. S. Shoemaker, Robt. Dyer, A. Morrison. 

WOUNDED. 

Colonel Jas. Cawthorne, Captains W. H. McQueen, Second Lieutenants 
J. H. Hill and W. G. Watkins, Sergeants Rich Fugle, Jno. Fergus, Wm. 
Helmn, J. N. Brown, T. J. Sherman, Worth, Hancock, Samuel Smith and 
Week Smith, Corporals J. J. May, Thos. Nelson, E. D. Lincoln, A. Jaccard, 
W. D. Edwards, Frank Nash, J. H. Snell, J. H. Fewell, A. McConnel. 

Privates — G. W. Brown, Jas. K. K. Simpson, Jno. Hartman, David 
Scott, Jas. Goneson, G. L. Duke, C. Blankenbaker, A'. C. Edmonston, S. 
H. Hays, D. L. Doyle, Wm. Bray, Mat Dunnegan, R. Gorham, C. S. Kerry, 
Wm. Smith, Wm. French, Julius Harker, Jno. W. Combs, C. E. Noff- 
zinger, C. P. Ashworth, J. W. Collins, J. D. Capps, G. B. Sorrells, Jos. 
Ellison, Wm. Cornelius, J. N. Cox, Geo. Jeffries, I. M. Hinkle, James 
Champion, Jacob White, E. Nasham, Jno. Hammond, Wm. Epley, Chas. 
Hudson, Chas. Burnett, Frank Marks, David Culten, Jno. Kendell, W. T. 
Weldon, J. O. Summers, W. C. Fincher, J. A. Stallings, Wm. Page, Jas. 
Martin, Mortin Webster, Thomas Davis, E. C. Dunnan, Jas. Don, Jno. 
Swykeffer, W. W. Johnson; Nicholas McMinn, Jacob Trump, Ben O'Neal, 
Thos. Lowe, A. L. Bonden, Jonas Weems, S. M. J. "Thompson, Le Carter, 
M. J. Talifero, Geo. Springer, Willis Smith. 

L. A. MACLEAN, 
Assistant Adjutant-General Second Division M. 8. G. 
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ANNUAL REUNION 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS OF MISSOURI, 

Springfield, August 8th, 9th and 10th, 1901. 




MAJOR C. C. RAINWATER, 
Adjutant-General (Kennard's Brigade,) Missouri Division, U. C. V. 

Headquarters Eastern Brigade Confederate Veterans, 

St. Louis, May 15th, 1901. 

GENERAL ORDER NO. 1. 

Major-General Robert McCulloch having resigned as Major-General 
Commanding, and having been informed of inability of General Thomp- 
son to assume command, I hereby, as next Officer in rank, assume command 
of Missouri Division of United Confederate Veterans. 

My staff heretofore appointed will serve in their respective positions 
until after the reunion and election at Springfield, in August next. 

Major C. C. Rainwater is hereby appointed Adjutant-General. 

By order of 

SAMUEL M. KENNARD, 
C. C. RAINWATER, Brigadier-General Commanding. 

Adjutant-General. 
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Headquarters United Confederate Veterans, 

St. Louis, Mo., July 1, 1901. 

GENERAL ORDER NO. 2. 

To United Confederate Veterans of Missouri, Commanders and Comrades: 

The annual Reunion of Confederate Veterans of Missouri will be held 
at Springfield, Mo., on August 8th, 9th and 10th next. 

Reduced railroad rates have been secured covering Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma and Texas. Elaborate and ample prep- 
arations are being completed by local committees, comrades and citizens 
at Springfield, for the accommodation and entertainment of the large num- 
ber of Veterans and visitors it is confidently expected will attend this most 
interesting meeting. 

General Jno. B. Gordon, Judge J. B. Gantt, General F. M. Cockerill, 
Colonel H. N. Phillips, General W. L. Cabell and other distinguished 
speakers have been invited to deliver addresses. 

The Brigadier-General commanding urges all Veterans to attend this 
reunion and once again meet their surviving comrades, and enjoy the 
privilege of greeting each other and mingling in social intercourse and 
recounting sacred memories of the past. 

"Though no true historian rises They will live in song and story, 

To record with glowing pen, Handed down from sire to son, 

All the daring deeds of valor From the gory fields of battle, 

Of heroic Southern men. Where Confederate fame was won." 



Following ladies have been appointed Sponsor and Maids of Honor: 

• SPONSOR. 

Miss Laura Edwards, Jefferson City, Mo. 

MAIDS OF HONOR. 

Miss Suzanne Roberts, Springfield, Mo.; Miss Maggie Zollinger, Otter- 
ville, Mo.; Miss Kittie Pitts, Paris, Mo.; Miss Kathleen M. Jenkins, Fred- 
ericktown, Mo.; Miss Hazel Wagner, Memphis, Mo.; Miss Edna Rein- 
hardt, Higginsville, Mo.; Miss Mary Dean, Bosworth, Mo.; Miss Edmonda 
Nickerson, Warrensburg, Mo. 

CHAPERON. 

Mrs. Albert O. Allen, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM. 

FIRST DAY, AUGUST 8. 

1 p. m. — Salute by battery. 

2:30 p. m. — Assemble at Baldwin Opera House. Call to order by Brig- 
adier-General Commanding. Invocation by Rev. J. S. Jenkins. 

MUSIC. 

Welcoming address by Hon. Ralph Walker, Mayor of Springfield. 
Addresses by Governor A. M. Dockery, Colonel H. N. Phillips and 
others. 



Appointment of Committees on Credentials, on Resolutions and other 
Committees. 

8 p. m. — Grand concert, under auspices of Entertainment Committee, 
in honor of Veterans. Address by General F. M. Cockerill and others. 



SECOND DAY. AUGUST 9. 

11 a. m. — Short parade. Camps, societies, military and civic organiza- 
tions will report to Brigadier-General Commanding, at Walnut and Kim- 
brough streets, 11 a. m., and will be assigned to their positions in the 
line. 

1 p. m. — Reception and musicale at Baldwin Opera House. Reception 
will be tendered by the ladies of Springfield, 1 p. m. to 2:30 p. m., in 
honor of Sponsor, Maids of Honor and distinguished guests. 

3 p. m. — Convention will reassemble. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Credentials and resolutions. 

Committee on School Books, Colonel G. W. Ratcliffe. 

Committee on Monument, Judge L. B. Valliant. 

Committee on Confederate Home, Major Jas. Bannerman. 

Committee on History, Colonel Vincent Marmaduke. 

Election of Oflftcers of the Association. 

Miscellaneous business. 

8 p. m. — Meeting of Sons of United Confederate Veterans at Baldwin 
Opera House. 

Commander-in-Chief R. B. Haughton will be in command. 

All sons of Confederate soldiers, whether members of Camps or not, 
are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 

An interesting program of exercises and entertainment will be pro- 
vided, including musical concert. Addresses by distinguished speakers. 



THIRD DAY. 



FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF BATTLE OF WILSON'S CREEK. — DEDICATION OF 

MONUMENT. 

The splendid monument erected in loving memory of the gallant 
dead, by the Daughters of the Confederacy of Missouri, aided by the 
generous co-operation of the public, will be unveiled and dedicated at the 
Confederate Cemetery, near Springfield, with appropriate military and 
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civic honors, under the direction of the Monument Committee, assisted by 
the following young ladies, who have been appointed by the Committee to 
participate in the ceremonies of the occasion: 

The following is a list of the young ladies who will assist in these 
ceremonies: 

Miss Laura Virginia Edwards, Sponsor, Jefferson City. 



SPRINGFIELD. 

Miss Aileen Crenshaw. 
Miss Ida Dixon. 
Miss Genevieve Le Compte. 
Miss Bettie Donaldson. 
Miss Mary Bryan. 
Miss Nanie Hackney. 
Miss Winnie Hogan. 
Miss Stella Means. 
Miss Flossie Wilson. 
Miss Cora Snodgrass. 
Miss Minnie Gardner. 
Miss Bettie Hayden. 
Miss Clara Weaver. 
Miss Kate Bryan. 
Miss Bessie Doling. 
Miss Matilde Ferguson. 
Miss Pauline Lynch. 
Miss Josephine Bronson. 
Miss Cannie Blackburn. 
Miss Carrie Vinton. 
Miss Suzanne Roberts. 

JEFFERSON CITY. 

Miss Frances Cook. 
Miss Mary Gantt. 
Miss Nellie Ellis. 
Miss Mildred Bradbury. 
Miss Daisy Marshall. 
Miss Letitia Marshall. 
Miss Kittie Pitts. 
Miss Marian Davidson. 
Miss Carrie Davidson. 

HIGGINSVILLE. 

Miss Edna Reinhardt. 
Miss Elliott Todhunter. 

SEDALIA. 

Miss May Small. 
Miss Anna J. Moore. 
Miss Isabel Daniels. 
Miss Louise Conway. 
Miss Vivian Hansberger. 
Miss Cora Yeater. 

CARROLLTON. 

Miss Mary Dean. 
Miss Clara Stewart. 
Miss Pauline Turner. 



ST. LOUIS. 

Miss Allen. 

Miss Mabel Allen. 

Miss Nellie Bagnell. 

Miss Christina M. Bannerman. 

Miss Josephine Cobb. 

Miss Julia Carroll. 

Miss Cox. 

Miss Lucille Campbell. 

Mies Flora Dula. 

Miss Anna Force. 

Miss Cordelia Gamble. 

Miss Natalie Gaiennie. 

Miss Handlon. 

Miss Nellie Hough. 

Miss Florence Harrison. 

Miss Martha Hutchinson. 

Miss Margarite Hammet. 

Miss SaLees Kennard. 

Miss Mary Kennard. 

Miss Virginia Lee. 

Miss Lapprell. 

Miss Alice McBlair. 

Miss Clara Miller. 

KANSAS CITY. 

Miss Annye V. Burnett. 
Miss Anna Keith. 
Miss Elizabeth Lesueur. 
Miss Celeste Lesueur. 
Miss Maud Keebler. 
Miss Margaret Harris. 
Miss Lula Harris. 
Miss Jessie Moore. 

MARSHALL. 

Miss Roberta Lee Francisco. 
Miss Frances Napton. 
Miss Gertrude Brown. 
Miss Ethlyne Jackson. 
Miss Clara Frances Brown. 
Miss Virginia Yeagle. 
Miss Anna Hawkins. 
Miss Ellen Black. 

WEST PLAINS. 

Miss Annie Jones. 
Miss Mabel Ellis. 
Miss Adah Pitts. 
Miss May Farman. 
Miss Doris Knoerle. 



United Confederate Veterans of Missouri. 
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FREDERICKTOWN. 

Miss Kathleen Jenkins. 
Miss Louise Fox. 
Miss Stella Anthony. 
Miss Edith Anthony. 
Miss Ethel Green. 
Miss Lora Goff. 
Miss Gertrude Belmer. 

CLINTON. 

Miss Jewell Weidemeyer. 
Miss Louise Britts. 
Miss Annie Britts. 
Miss Louise Salmon. 
Miss Jennie Carter. 
Miss Mary Watkins. 
Miss Carrie Watkins. 
Miss Anna Allison. 
Miss Nellie Allison. 
Miss Mary Woolfolk. 

WAVERLY. 

Miss Tillie White. 
Miss Nettie Richardson. 
Miss Lizzie Corder. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU. 

Miss Louise Ranny. 
Miss Alma Albert. 
Miss Ella Frissell. 
Miss Clara Rider. 
Miss Christine Wheeler. 
Miss Mattie Warren. 
Miss Juden. 
Miss Wilson. 
Miss Medley. 

MEXICO. 

Miss Sue Robinson. 
Miss Florence Kennan. 
Miss Ida Edmonds. 
Miss Bessie Hopkins. 



FARMINGTON. 

Miss Sue Leathers. 

BOONVILLE. 

Miss Margaret E. Zollinger. 

OTTERVILLE. 

Miss Elma Zollinger. 

LEXINGTON. 

Miss Estella L. Bandon. 
Miss Daisy Thornton. 

MEMPHIS. 

Miss Hazel Wagner. 

FESTUS. 

Miss Lottie Lanning. 

LINNEUS. 

Miss Mary Wilcox. 
Miss Julia Stephens. 
Miss Ellen Combs. 
Miss Corinne Colgan. 
Miss Bracie Cornett. 
Miss Bess Bradley. 

NEVADA CITY. 

Miss Grace McGowan. 

WARRENSBURG. 

Miss Louise Clark. 
Miss Katherine Bunn. 
Miss Francis McFarland. 
Miss Nellie Burris. 



Presentation address by Judge L. B. Valliant, Chairman of Committee. 
Monument will be accepted on behalf of United Confederate Veterans' 
Association by General Commanding. 
Response by Judge J. B. Gantt. 

By order of 

S. M. KENNARD, 
C. C. RAINWATER, Brigadier-General Commanding. 

Adjutant-General. 
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MINUTES 

. . . OF . . . 



Confederate Reunion Convention, 

August 8-10, 1901. 



FIRST DAY, AUGUST 8, 1901. 

Delegates assembled at Baldwin Opera House at 10 a. m. 
Called to order by General S. M. Kennard. 
Invocation by Rev. J. S. Jenkins. 

Welcoming address by Hon. Chilton Atkinson, Acting Mayor of Spring- 
field. 

Response by Colonel H. N. Phillips. 

Governor A. M. Dockery addressed the delegates. 

On motion General S. M. Kennard appointed the following: 
Committee on Credentials — Captain N. M. Cooper, Chairman; Col- 
onel Elijah Gates, Major W. H. Kennan, Major Felix R. Porter, Major A. 
L. Zollinger, Major H. A. Newman, Secretary. 

Committee on School Books — Judge J. B. Gantt, Chairman; Captain 
J. W. Halliburton, R. J. McGowan. 

Monuments and Cemeteries — Judge L. B. Valliant, Chairman; Cap- 
tain A. L. Zollinger, Major R. J. Williams, Captain George M. Jones, Cap- 
tain Geo. M. Ratliff, Captain Anderson Chadwell, Captain O. M. Bush. 
Major Harvey W. Salmon, Major C. C. Rainwater, Captain Joe A. Wilson. 

Committee on Confederate Home— Major Jas. Bannerman, Chair- 
man; Major W. H. Kennan, Captain W. C. Bronaugh, Captain J. W. Halli- 
burton. 

Daughters of Confederacy Monument Committee. — Mrs. Jennie Ed- 
wards, Jefferson City; Mrs. W. G. Moore, St. Louis; Mrs. Louis Houck, 
Cape, Girardeau; Mrs. Belle Ish, Springfield; Mrs. Bettie Grubbs, St. Louis 

Committee on History — Captain A. O. Allen, Chairman; Captain 
Theo. D. Fisher. 

Committee on Resolutions — Judge J. B. Gantt, Chairman; Colonel 
T. P. Hoy, Colonel H. N. Phillips, Captain J. W. Halliburton, Captain A. 
O. Allen. 

On motion the convention adjourned to meet at 11 a. m., the 9th. 
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SECOND DAY, AUGUST 9. 

11 a. m. — Convention called to order by General S. M. Kennard. 

Committee on Credentials submitted the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted: * 

General S. M. Kennard, commanding — Your Committee on Creden- 
tials begs leave to make the following report: 

All Confederate soldiers present, and who are registered at this re- 
union, be entitled to seats in the meeting to be held in the Opera House, 
at 3 p. m., as delegates, having one vote each, and are delegates with 
full power to vote on all propositions that come before this meeting. 

N. M. COOPER, Chairman; 
ELIJAH GATES, 
W. H. KENNAN, 
FELIX R. PORTER. 
A. L. ZOLLINGER, 
H. A. NEWMAN, 



BUSINESS MEETING OF THE VETERANS. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES READ. MAJOR-GENERAL AND TWO BRIGADIER- 
GENERALS ELECTED. 

Yesterday afternoon the United Confederate Veterans of Missouri held 
the business session of the fifth annual reunion in the Baldwin Theater. 

The Hobart Military Band and the Continental Corps of the St. Louis 
Jefferson Club were in attendance and furnished selections of music at 
intervals during the session. Though the afternoon was exceedingly warm, 
the house was packed at the outset of the afternoon's session, but most 
of the ladies and visitors left the hall when the real business was begun. 

When the meeting opened, General Kennard, Colonel Rainwater, Judge 
Valliant, General Cabell, Colonel Newman and Captain George M. Jones 
were on the rostrum. 

The business that came before the executive session was the hearing 
of the reports of the various Committees of the Missouri Division, and 
the officers of the division, Major-General of the State, and a Brigadier- 
General for the Eastern and Western Division of the State. 

The reports of the Committees did not occupy very long, but when it 
came to the election of Division Officers a squabble arose, and the matter 
was not adjusted until nearly evening. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials was first called for by the 
Chairman, General Kennard. N. M. Cooper is the Chairman of that 
Committee, and he arose and made the report. The Committee, instead 
of requiring the credentials of all duly accredited delegates from the 
various camps, as some contended that they should have done, simply 
recommended that all Confederate Veterans in attendance upon the reunion, 
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whether delegates from camps or not, be considered delegates and allowed 
all the privileges of the floor. This is the report in full: 

General S. M. Kennard, Commanding — Your Committee on Creden- 
tials begs leave to make the following report: 

All Confederate soldiers present, and who are registered at this reunion, 
be entitled to seats in the meeting, to be held in the Opera House, at 3 
p. m., as delegates, having one vote each, and are delegates with full 
power to vote on all propositions that come before this meeting. 

N. M. COOPER, Chairman; 
ELIJAH GATES, 
W. H. KENNAN, 
FELIX R. PORTER, 
A. L. ZOLLINGER, 
H. A. NEWMAN. 

Committee on History asked and was granted further time. 

Committee on School Text-Books submitted report by Judge J. B. 
Gantt, Chairman, and was continued: 

The report of the Committee on School Books was next called for 
by the Chairman. Judge Gantt, being Chairman of this Committee, sub- 
mitted the report. The report brought forth a perfect storm of applause 
from the assembled Veterans. He said that he had not yet found authentic 
history of the civil war. He said, in part: 

"We must have fair and impartial history to put into the hands of 
our children. Of course, we cannot expect the enemy to write a fair 
history of the war. We must put into the hands of the children of this 
Southland a history that will portray the events truly. They must know- 
about the war and the true reasons for it. Some persons have told me 
that I entered the service of the Confederacy so young that I could not 
have had much of an idea of the reasons why I fought for the South. 
I want to tell you right now that I have been considering the matter 
for more than forty years, and have never yet been able to see any good 
reason why I should not have fought for the South. And I want to 
say, for the Committee, that we have been unable to find any authentic 
or satisfactory history of the war." 

The Judge took his seat amid the most frenzied cheering from all 
parts of the house. 

COMMITTEE ON MONUMENTS AND CEMETERIES. 

Judge L. B. Valliant, Chairman, and Captain George M. Jones, Treas- 
urer, submitted report, which was ordered filed, and Committee dis- 
charged. 

Captain George M. Jones, Treasurer of the Monument Committee of 
the State, then arose to make the report of that Committee. He said that 
the monument was now all paid for. The cost was about $12,000. The 
United Confederate Veterans have raised about $7,000 of this, while the 
noble women of the State — the Daughters of the Confederacy — raised the 
remainder. Captain Jones then gave a list of the various camps of the 
State, the amount they gave, etc. He announced that he would give a 
somewhat fuller report at the unveiling. 

COMMITTEE ON CONFEDERATE HOME. 

Major Jas. Bannerman, Chairman, submitted report on Confederate 
Home, which was read, approved, adopted and ordered filed. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE STATE CONFED- 
ERATE SOLDIERS' HOME, TO THE MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
THE UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS AT THEIR 
ANNUAL REUNION AT SPRINGFIELD, MO., 
AUGUST 10. 1901. 

To the Major-General Commanding, Veterans, Comrades and Friends — 
Greeting: 

We, as the stewards of this Home, want to report to you that the plans, 
purposes and intentions of the noble women who conceived it, have been 
fully and faithfully carried out, and that the Confederate Home of Mis- 
souri is the best soldiers' home on American soil to-day. We challenge 




CONFEDERATE HOME. 



investigation and proof to the contrary. It is not military in any sense 
of the word — not a military barracks, but a home, where rest and com- 
fort are provided for all who can be entertained within its walls and 
precincts; where the government, too lenient if anything, is forbearing, 
kind, considerate and brotherly. The humblest soldier in the Home, if 
at all so disposed, can be and is, in the closest comradeship with the officers 
and managers, and none who worthily deport themselves can ever feel 
aggrieved at the treatment of any officer now under the Board of Man- 
agers. 

The class of inmates now in the Home are better bred men, more 
intelligent, and more trustworthy, more respectable and respectful in a 
larger proportion than the inmates of any other soldiers' home of which 
we have any knowledge. We have less friction, less disorderly conduct, 
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taking printed reports and statements of inmates and officers as a cri- 
terion, than any other Home for old soldiers whose history we know any- 
thing of. Qur people are generally contented and happy, and none go 
away from us to better their condition who do not return to us at the 
earliest possible moment they can get back. 

Since the Home was opened for the reception of inmates, 511 old 
soldiers have been admitted and cared for. Of this number 100 have 
died in the home, 261 have been restored to health and have gone out 
into the world to fight again the battle of life, and 150 now remain in 
the Home, the greater part of them old, feeble and afflicted. The capacity 




COLONEL H. A. NEWMAN, 
Secretary, Confederate Home. 



of our Home is 150 inmates, comfortably housed and roomed, and with 
the completion of our new hospital building, now under way, we hope 
to be able to care for almost another hundred of our helpless old com- 
rades. 

The farm has been well managed and has been a valuable adjunct in 
supporting the Home. It has provided from the sale of farm products from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per annum in cash, above the cost of its operation, besides 
the inestimable blessing of ripe, fresh vegetables in abundant quantities. 
This season, however, like all our neighbors, our farm and garden crops 
will amount to but very little. 
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The last Legislature was very kind to us in providing for the much- 
needed hospital building, and commodious cow barn and other much- 
needed improvements and repairs. The Home has steadily improved in 
all its appointments and equipments since it became a State institution, 
and our people are better cared for, more contented and happier than 
ever, as a rule, in the history of the Home. They are better clad* and 
better fed than the inmates of any like institution, and have good nursing 
and good medical attention when sick. 

The management is as economical in expenditure as it is possible to 
be,' and each fund provided by the Legislature for support, etc., is now 
not only within the limits of the monthly allowance, but has a small margin 
of surplus to its credit with which to meet contingencies and exigencies 
that may arise. 

With pride in this grandly successful enterprise, this glorious monu- 
ment to the noble women of Missouri, we have the honor to be, in behalf 
of the Board of Managers, your most obedient servant, 

JAMES BANNERMAN, 
President Board of Managers Confederate Home. 

The Confederate Home at Higginsville was the next matter taken 
up at yesterday afternoon's meeting. The Committee on that Home was 
asked to make its report. Colonel Newman, Secretary, at request of Chair- 
man Bannerman, read report of the Home for the year, printed in pamph- 
let form. He supplemented this with a short verbal report and a brief 
address thereafter. The Home is in a flourishing condition. A handsome 
new hospital for the infirm old soldiers has been erected Within the past 
year, comfortably equipped and furnished. Several new outbuildings 
to the amount of $2,000 were also put up. Colonel Newman then went 
on to say that the camps needed to be kept up better. He exhorted the 
Veterans to meet at least once a month. That is the only way to keep 
up the home. If the camps die out there will be no one to ask the 
Legislature for the- appropriations for the Home, and it will die. Like 
General Cabell, Colonel Newman exhorted young men, the sons of sol- 
diers, to organize camps of Sons of Veterans and keep alive the traditions 
of the Confederacy. He was warmly applauded. 

After the report of Captain Jones the election of officers for the Mis- 
souri Division was taken up by the assembly. 

General Kennard arose and announced that there were to be elected a 
Major-General and two Brigadier-Generals, one for each part of the 
State. He then requested the State Adjutant, Major Rainwater, to assume 
the chair during the election. General Kennard then retired to the floor. 

At this point Captain Frank Gaienne arose and offered a resolution 
to the assembly, moving that nominations for officers be made in the 
following manner: 

"Let there be a committee appointed of one member from the camps 
in each Congressional District of the State, this committee to select the 
names for the offices and to recommend these to the assembly." 

The resolution was read to the Veterans and seconded without much 
discussion, not much attention being paid to it. On a rising vote it 
carried — 34 to 25. A member from Northwest Missouri then arose and 
said that he did not understand the resolution and would like to hear it 
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read. This, Captain Gaiennie consented to do. On the second reading of the 
resolution a perfect storm of protest arose. Mr. Kennan, of Mexico, arose 
and spoke against it, as did Hoy, of Sedalia, and a number of others. See- 
ing the disfavor in which the resolution stood, the Chairman suggested that 
some one move to reconsider. At this, Captain Gaiennie was on his feet 
and withdrew the resolution, saying that he did not want to raise strife 
in the assembly. 

Several members here arose and moved that various methods of taking 
the vote be adopted. It was finally decided that the Secretary should 
read out the names of each candidate and that two tellers should count 
the votes. 

Judge Gantt then exploded a bomb by saying that it was against the 
constitution of the United Confederate Veterans for any but duly accred- 
ited delegates from the camps to vote for the officers, and that as the Cre- 
dentials Committee has accepted credentials from no one there were but 
few that would be entitled to vote. A very small per cent of the Veterans in 
attendance had had the forethought to bring credentials. This caused a 
flurry in the assembly. Many arose and protested. Some Veterans insisted 
that the State organization had no constitution. Others said that the consti- 
tution was not superior to its makers — the Veterans — and that they could 
override it, which they had done* when they adopted the report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, which made all attending Veterans delegates, with the 
privilege of the floor. Chaos reigned supreme for a few moments. 

Mr. Kennan arose and said that, like Judge Gantt, he was a strict 
constitutionalist, and though he had no credentials, he was willing to see 
the constitution obeyed. 

Major Rainwater said that by adopting the Credentials Committee's 
report the matter had been settled. 

Colonel Phillips arose and said that he was willing to do anything for 
the sake of peace, and while he did not himself care, he was willing to 
stand by the report of the Credentials Committee. 

After much more argument, which threatened momentarily to cause 
ill-feeling, the assembly finally agreed to let the election proceed as sug- 
gested. 

Major Rainwater then said that if there were no objections he would 
call for nominations from the right, center and left sides of the house. 
This was agreed to, and the nominating speeches were limited to five 
minutes. 

T. P. Hoy, of Sedalia, in an eloquent speech of some duration, placed 
in nomination the name of Harvey W. Salmon, of Clinton, for the office of 
Major-General of Missouri. 

Mr. Kennan, of Mexico, placed in nomination Elijah Gates, of St. Jo- 
seph. He made a most touching appeal for General Gates. Mr. Hunter 
seconded Gates' nomination with a speech. 

At this point General Kennard arose and moved that the nominations 
be closed. This was quickly seconded. Before a vote could be taken, how- 
ever, F. R. Porter was on his feet with a protest. He feared a scheme. 
He said that the chair had ruled that nominations would be called for 
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from the right, center and left, and that it was manifestly unfair that 
the nominations be closed before all had been heard from. General Ken- 
nard withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Stevens then placed in nomination the name of General Kennard. 
The latter at once asked the privilege of withdrawing his name. This 
was granted by the chair. 

General N. B. Hogan, of Campbell Camp, then made a short but elo- 
quent speech, placing in nomination the name of Colonel T. C. Love. 
General Hogan said that Colonel Love had always been faithful and had 
never been honored by the organization with an office. Colonel Love arose 
and gracefully declined the nomination. This closed the nominations for 
Major-General. 

On a rising vote General Gates was elected Major-General over Salmon 
by a vote of 74 to 54. Had the move to allow only duly accredited dele- 
gates to vote been successful, Colonel Love would have been elected, as 
his supporters — the members of Campbell Camp — were about all who had 
credentials. 

Harvey W. Salmon and General Kennard were then elected Brigadier- 
Generals of the Western and Eastern Divisions of the State respectively 
without any opposition. 

Major J. W. Halliburton introduced a motion that the date and place 
of the next reunion be left to the newly elected officers of the Division. 
This was carried. 

On motion of J. W. Halliburton the Committee on Resolutions was 
granted until after the monument was dedicated to make report. Adopted. 

On motion, adjourned to 11 a. m., August 10, to- meet at cemetery 
grounds. 



CONFEDERATE CEMETERY, AUGUST 10, 1901. 

General Kennard called the convention to order. Judge Gantt made 
report from Committee on Resolutions. On motion of H. A. Newman 
resolutions were read and unanimously adopted, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Be It Resolved by the United Confederate Veterans of Missouri in 
Annual Reunion assembled at Springfield, Mo., August 8, 9 and 10, 1901: 

That We adopt the Constitution and By-Laws of the TJ. C. V. of the 
South, as far as is practicable, for the government of the State organiza- 
tion. 

That The General Committee appoint a Committee of Three to revise 
the said Constitution and By-Laws, and make same applicable to the gov- 
ernment of the State organization, and that said Committee report to 
the next State reunion. 

That, As an organization, we tender our sincere thanks to the Forty- 
First General Assembly, and to the State administration, for the prompt 
and generous offices by them given and rendered to the Confederate Home 
at Higginsville. 

That We tender our thanks to each and every one who has assisted 
in any way to erect the Monument — here erected to commemorate the lives, 
acts and memories of Confederate soldiers. 
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That We tender our thanks to Brigadier-General S. M. Kennard and 
Adjutant-General C. C. Rainwater for their splendid management and super- 
vision of this reunion. 

That We shall always hold in respectful memory the untiring devotion 
and unremitting energy of the Committee on Monuments for the' splendid 
results of their labor, in accomplishing the erection of the monument, 
which shall keep watch over our comrades through the ages. 

That, To the Daughters of the Confederacy, we have no words to 
express our love and respect for their never-ceasing devotion to the prin- 
ciples and history made dear to us. 




w. L. CABELL, 
Lieutenant-General United Confederate Veterans, 
Trans-Mississippi Department. 



That To General Cabell (Old Tige), of Texas, we renew our love 
and respect for his devotion and services in behalf of the Confederate 
dead, and to the truth of history of the Lost Cause, and to him we return 
our sincere thanks for honoring us with his attendance at this reunion. 

That We hereby return our thanks to the railroads for the courtesies 
extended, and for the giving of reduced fares for this meeting. 

Resolved, That the United Confederate Veterans of Missouri have 
learned with profound regret of the physical infirmities of Major-General 
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Robt. McCulloch, our beloved Major-General, and of Brigadier-General 
Gideon Thompson, which has prevented their presence with us on this 
occasion; and we collectively and individually tender each of them our 
tenderest sympathy and invoke the blessings of Heaven to ameliorate their 
sufferings and to restore them to the state which they have so faithfully 
served in their long and honorable lives. 

Whereas, The Louisiana Purchase Exposition will be held in St. Louis 
in 1893, which Exposition will be the greatest event in the history of our 
country, and all the nations of the earth will send for exhibition their 
best products; and the growth and advancement of our own country will 
be shown, and as Missouri represents a prominent part of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and St. Louis is the greatest city therein, 

Resolved, That the United Confederate Veterans, in reunion assembled., 
heartily indorse the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to be held in. St. Louis 
in 1903, and will work and talk for its success. 

That We return to Campbell Camp and the citizens of Springfield our 
most sincere and cordial thanks for their generous welcome, cordial re- 
ception and splendid entertainment; and assure them that our visit to 
the Queen City of the Ozarks will always be cherished as a pleasant mem- 
ory. 

That We extend to the press of Springfield our thanks and appre- 
ciation for courtesies extended to our Association and their fair and excel- 
lent reports of our proceedings. 

Resolved, That the Major-General Commanding be and he is hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint a member of the Confederate Me- 
morial Committee, a vacancy having occurred by the expiration of the 
term of Missouri's member thereof. 

We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg leave to submit the above 
and request their adoption. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. B. GANTT, 

T. P. HOY. 

H. N. PHILLIPS, 

J. W. HALLIBURTON, 

ALBERT O. ALLEN, 

Committee. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL EUJAH GATES. 
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Headquarters Missouri Division United Confederate Veterans, 

St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 11, 1901. 

GENERAL ORDER NO. 1. 

Having been elected to the command of the Missouri Division, U. C. 
V., at the last annual reunion held at Springfield, Mo., August 8, 9 and 
10, 1901, I hereby announce the staff of this Division as follows: 

Jno. C. Landis A. G. & Chief Staff. 

Henry A. Newman Col. A. A. G. 

W. H. Kennan Col. Inspector Genl. 

Ryland Todhunter Col. Q. M. Genl. 

B. F. Murdock Col. Com. Genl. 

Henry M. Ramey Col. Judge Ad. Genl. 

E. Mc.D. Coffee Col. Surgeon Genl. 

J. J. Fulkerson Col. Asst. Surgeon Genl. 

J. W. Boyd Lt. Col. & A. D. C, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Wm. Eller Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Callaway County. 

George W. Langford Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Saline County. 

Jas. L. Farris Lt. Col. & A. D. C. Ray County. 

M. E. Benton Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Neosho, Mo. 

D. W. Mclntyre Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Audrain County. 

Eli Hodge Lt. Col. & A. D. C.« Boone County. 

Frank Gaiennie Lt. Col. & A. D. C, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph Boyce Lt. Col. & A. D. C v St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Posey Woodside Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Alton (Oregon Co.). 

Albert O. Allen Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Jefferson City, Mo. 

A. E. Asbury Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Higginsville. 

W. C. Bronaugh Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Henry County. 

O. H. P. Catron Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Howell County. 

Frank Owens Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Maryville, Mo. 

James Harding Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Geo. E. Patton Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Higginsville, Mo. 

R. H. Keith Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Kansas City, Mo. 

P. E. Chestnut Lt. Col. & A. D. C, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Thos. Love. Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Springfield, Mo. 

H. N. Phillips Lt. Col. & A. D. C, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Thomas A. Maupin Lt. Col. & A. D. C, St. Joseph, Mo. 

They will be obeyed and respected accordingly. 

By order of 

ELIJAH GATES, 
Major-General Commanding. 
JOHN C. LANDIS, 

A. G. 6 Chief of Staff. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL M. KENNARD. 

Headquarters Eastern Brigade, 
United Confederate Veterans of Missouri. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12, 1901. 
General Order No. 1. 

The following named Staff Officers have been appointed to serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year: 

Major C. C. Rainwater Adjutant-General. 

Captain Samuel Winter Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Major Chas. A. Crisp Inspector-General. 

Major W. H. Kennan Judge-Advocate. 

Major H. A. Newman Commissary. 

Major B. G. Dysart Surgeon. 

Captain B. C. Jones Assistant Surgeon. 

Captain Jas. Edwards Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Theo. Fisher Aid-de-Camp. 

Captain Ben Von Phul Aid-de-Camp. 

By order of SAMUEL M. KENNARD, 
C. C. RAINWATER, Brigadier-General Commanding. 

Adjutant-General. 
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Headquarters Western Brigade, 
United Confederate Veterans of Missouri, 

Clinton, Mo., Sept. 12, 1901. 

GENERAL ORDER NO. 1. 

The following named Staff Officers have been appointed to serve during 
the ensuing year": 

Colonel Wm. F. Carter Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Major John W. Halliburton ... Inspector-General. 

Major Thomas P. Hoy Judge Advocate. 

Major George P. Gross Commissary. 

Major J. M. Allen Surgeon. 

Capt. J. J. Fulkerson Assistant Surgeon. 

Captain James C. Wallace Aid-de-Camp. 

Captain Henry M. Ramey Aid-de-Camp. 

Captain W. P. Gibson Aid-de-Camp. 

By order of 

HARVEY W. SALMON, 
Brigadier-General Commanding Western Brigade. 
W. F. CARTER, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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CAMPS OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS OF EASTERN 
BRIGADE OF MISSOURI. 



FIRST REGIMENT. 

No. Name of Camp. Officers and Headquarters. 

731. St. Louis Capt. Frank Gaiennie, Com., St. Louis. 

Wm. Bull, Adjt. 
739. Col. Pembroke S. Senteny . . Martin V. Wisdom, Com., Bowling Green. 

A. E. Senteny, Adjt. 
676. Robt. Ruffner S. J. Harrison, Com., Hannibal. 

Thos. A. Wright, Adjt. 
723. Shacklett W. C. Ladd, Com., Memphis. 

C. F. Sanders, Adjt. 
689. Monroe County J. N. McGee, Com., Paris. 

Chas. A. Creigh, Adjt. 
679. Bledsoe Jas. R. Chowning, Com., Madison. 

Jno. S. Denoway, Adjt. 
685. Marmaduke Jas. A. Tagart, Com., Moberly. 

W. S. Boulware, Adjt. 
636. Thos. G. Lowrey Geo. N. Ratliff, Com., Huntsville. 

Jno. S. Robertson, Adjt. 
660. John B. Clark S. B. Cunningham, Com., Fayette. 

A. J. Furr, Adjt. 

717. J. J. Searcy Capt. I. H. Maxwell, Com., Columbia. 

Col. Eli Hodge, Adjt. 

SECOND REGIMENT. 

650. Mexico J. C. Buckner, Com., Mexico. 

R. S. McKinney, Adjt. 
737. D. M. Frost I. N. Sitton, Com., Fulton. 

Jno. M. Bryan, Adjt. 

718. Gen. M. M. Parsons J. B. Gantt, Com., Jefferson City. 

Gen. Jas. Harding, Adjt. 
714. Geo. B. Harper Gen. Robt. McCullough, Com., Boonville. 

W. W. Trent. Adjt. 
817. Dick Taylor H. H. Miller, Com., Bunceton. 

O. F. Arnold, Adjt. 

744. J. G. Shockley Jacob A. Love, Com., Vienna. 

A. S. Henderson, Adjt. 
688. C. H. Howard C. H. Howard, Com., Waynesville. 

E. G. Williams, Adjt. 
742. Col. Early A. Stein Dr. S. H. Headlee, Com., Rolla. 

Jas. L. Buskett, Adjt. 
811. Col. Jo. Kelly H. P. Webb. Com., Steelville. 

J. G. Simpson, Adjt. 

745. Col. E. T. Wingo Wm. Barksdale, Com., Salem. 

Jno. E. Organ, Adjt. 

THIRD REGIMENT. 

787. Gen. Jas. H. McBride Jacob Farley, Adjt., Houston. 

788. Gen. Robt. E. Lee J. M. Cunningham, Com., Cabool. 

E. A. Milliard, Adjt. 

630. Jo. O. Shelby O. H. P. Catron, Com., West Plains. ; 

N. C. Berry, Adjt. 
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No. Name of Camp. Officers and Headquarters. 

751. Col. J. R. Woodside Maj. M. G. Norman, Com., Alton. 

S. B. Sproule, Adjt. 
762. Gen. N. B. Forrest B. F. Evans, Com.. Eminence. 

W. S. Chilton, Adjt. 
793. Col. I. N. Hedgepeth Thos. Mabrey, Com.. Doniphan. 

A. J. McCollum, Adjt. 

761. Col. Ben. Holmes, J. B. McGhee, Com., Greenville. 

J. K. Lawrence, Adjt. 
780. Stonewall Jackson H. N. Phillips, Com., Poplar Bluff. 

B. C. Jones, Adjt. 

FOURTH REGIMENT. 

712. Crow S. H. Fleming, Com., Farmington. 

Theo. D. Fisher, Adjt. 
805. Col. Lowe D. L. Glaves, Com., Fredericktown. 

L. E. Jenkins, Adjt. 

789. Col. Wm. Jeffers Jno. J. Long, Com., Marble Hill. 

790. Capt. S. S. Harris Jackson. 

460. Maj. Jas. Parrott A. J. Gupton, Com., Morley. 

J. W. Evans, Adjt., 
779. Col. Sol. G. Kitchen Col. W. L. Jeffers, Com., Dexter. 

J. W. McCullom. Adjt. 

791. Col. Amos C. Riley Joseph Hunter, Com., New Madrid. 

Albert Lee, Adjt. 

792. John P. Taylor C. O. Hoffman, Com., Kennett. 

Collin Morgan, Adjt. 

Bloomfield Camp J. K. Cunningham, Com., Bloomfield. 

N. E. Waller, Adjt. 



CAMPS OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS OF WESTERN 
BRIGADE OF MISSOURI. 

FIRST REGIMENT. 

No. Name of Camp. Officers and Headquarters. 

807. W. H. Cundiff Jas. W. Boyd, Com., St. Joseph. 

Jno. C. Landis. Adjt. 

728. Platte County Thos. B. George, Com., Platte City. 

J. L. Carmack, Adjt. 

729. Capt. Thos. McCarty P. W. Reddish, Com., Liberty. 

W. J. Courtney, Adjt. 
696. Jno. F. Hughes J. B. Baker, Com., Plattsburg. 

A. T. Smith, Adjt. 
912. Surgeon Jno. Cravens Independence Mann, Com., Gallatin. 

J. W. Miller. Adjt. 
727. Capt. Silas R. Grispin W. Baber. Com., Richmond. 

Jno. C. Morris, Adjt. 
541. Mooresville T. M. Barron, Com., Mooresville. 

Nat. Fiske. Adjt. 
684. Maj. Jno. L. Mirick H. M. Petit, Com., Carrollton. 

Jas. A. Turner, Adjt. 
710. Gen. "Pap" Sterling Price.. J. G. Martin, Com., Keytesville. 
836. Flournoy Edward Barton, Com., Linneus. 

J. P. Bradley, Adjt. 
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SECOND REGIMENT. 

No. Name of Camp. Officers and Headquarters. 

80. Kansas City Claudin Winter, Com., Kansas City. 

E. R. Tomlinson, Adjt. 

533. Col. E. B. Holloway E. W. Strode. Com., Independence. 

Schuyler Lowe, Adjt. 

734. Col. David Shanks R. M. Slaughter, Com., Belton. 

M. V. Ferguson, Adjt. 
740. Lee's Summit J. A. Carr, Com., Lee's Summit. 

J. L. Lacey, Adjt. 
691. Pleasant Hill Jno. T. Boswell. Com., Pleasant Hill. 

T. H. Cloud, Adjt. 
831. Up. Hayse J. H. George, Com., Oak Grove. 

C. T. Duncan, Adjt. 

547. Sterling Price Thos. T. Gibbs, Com., Odessa. 

W. H. Edwards, Adjt. 
733. Jno. N. Edwards Ryland Todhunter, Com., Higginsville. 

J. J. Fulkerson, Adjt. 
646. Lexington J. Q. Plattenburg, Com., Lexington. 

Geo. P. Venable, Adjt. 
711. John Percival Horace J. Galbraith.. Com., Waverly. 

Aldridge Corder, Adjt. 

THIRD REGIMENT. 

613. John Benson L. W. Haynie, Com., Miami. 

Jno. F. Webster, Adjt. 
554. Gen. Jno. S. Marmaduke Jas. A. Gordon, Com., Marshall. 

D. F. Bell. Adjt. 

635. Sweet Springs V. Marmaduke, Com., Sweet Springs. 

W. C. Hall, Adjt. 

Sedalia S. H. Olmstead, Com., Sedalia. 

T. C. Holland, Adjt. 

735. M. M. Parsons W. P. Gibson. Com., Warrensburg. 

D. P. Woodruff, Adjt. 
715. Windsor Guards R. F. Taylor, Com., Windsor. 

A. C. Clark. Adjt. 
678. Norvel Spangler W. G. Watkins. Com., Clinton. 

W. F. Carter, Adjt. 
615. Marmaduke C. B. Lotsprich, Com., Butler. 

P. K. Wilson, Adjt. 

FOURTH REGIMENT. 

488. Col. L. C. Campbell L. R. Porter, Com., Springfield. 

N. B. Hogan, Adjt. 
Jno. M. Stemmens Lewis Renfro, Com., Greenfield. 

O. S. Ragland, Adjt. 
859. Eldorado Thos.^B. Dry, Eldorado Springs. 

J. L. Wilcoxon, Adjt. 

760. Capt. Ed. Ward R. J. Tucker, Com., Lamar. 

522. Jasper County C. C. Catron, Com., Carthage. 

J. W. Halliburton. Adjt. 
690. Freeman J. W. Rosebery, Com., Waddill. 

L. H. Marrs, Adjt. 

754. Emmett McDonald J. P. Caldwell, Adjt. 

456. Sterling Price Jas. Montgomery, Com., Exeter. 

F. M. James, Adjt. 

662. Nevada J. D. Ingram, Com., Nevada. 

A. C. Sterrett, Adjt. 
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UNVEILING THE MONUMENT. 



Brigadier-General Kennard, in a neat little speech, introduced Hon. 
Chilton Atkinson, Acting Mayor of Springfield, who welcomed the Veterans 
as follows: 

Welcoming Speech by Mayor of Springfield. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Sons of Confederates: 

It is an inspiring thought that while the vast storm of commercialism 
and materialism that has descended upon this country, beats without, 




HON. CHILTON ATKINSON. 
Acting Mayor of Springfield. 



you are gathered here to-night to do honor to a sentiment and give vent 
to heartfelt sympathies. The sons who will guard a sentiment are worthy 
of the fathers who fought for a principle. 

When the last sad strains of taps sound over the grave of some de- 
parted Confederate hero, it is the signal for the reveille which calls us 
to the field of labor. Masons we must be, and over the ashes of the 
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Confederacy we must complete her temple of fame. A temple, yes, and 
her cornerstone is the statesmanship of the Old South, and her mighty 
spire shall typify the loftiness of Southern soldiery and devoted woman- 
Tiood. Shoulder to shoulder this brotherhood shall toil and verify that 
sentiment: 

"A land without ruins is a land without memories — A land without 
memories is a land without liberty." 

Yes, give me the land that hath legends and lays. 
That tell of the memories of long vanished days. 
Yes, give me the land with a grave on each spot, 
And names in the graves that shall not be forgot ; 
Yes, give me the land of the wreck and the tomb. 
There's grandeur in graves, there's glory in gloom ; 
For out of the gloom future brightness is born 
As, after the night, looms the sunlight of morn. 
And the graves of the dead with the grass overgrown, 
Shall yet form the foot-stool of Liberty's throne. 

Oh, thou beloved Southland, whose mighty people, like the warm cur- 
rents of the southern seas, spread virtues and grace in foreign climes, thy 
glory is not dead. Sleeping as you have been through the dread Winter 
of this country's history, you are now rising rejuvenated and remem- 
bered. Around the sacred firesides of our homes the tales of thine honor 
have melted into our hearts, and many victories we have won in thy 
name on boyhood's dreamland battlefields. Who is that renegade son of 
a Confederate soldier, whose heart is not consecrated to the Confederacy? 
Who, having known the "Legends and Lays" of his land, has not believed; 
who, having seen the valiant struggles of his people through poverty and 
political oppression, has not framed for them in the store-rooms of his 
heart deserved power and world-recognition? 

This League of Southern Sons is the custodian of the South's mem- 
ories. We are the sentinels around the graves of her mighty soldiery. 
We are those entrusted to dispense to future civilization what she would 
teach of valor, culture and statesmanship. We are to fight for her until 
all of the thorns of Reconstruction are taken from her side. And we shall 
let the whole world know that we stand guard over the histories of our 
people, and bid defiance to the robbers who would strip us of that noble 
heritage. 

Ah! there was a flag at Gettysburg that climbed the steep sides of 
Cemetery Hill, and, for a moment, waved from the summit a signal to 
the world of a new heroism — mighty, but so sad. Behind her had moved 
the steadfast lines of grey, while a murderous flank fire tore gap after 
gap in the living columns. Gaps were made, but gaps were filled again, 
and the columns moved on — and the goal was won — and the enemy said 
it was a handsome charge, and the world marveled. But an army of men 
had laid down their lives for the South, and left to the widows and 
orphans of that day nothing but the memories of that noble sacrifice. And 
shall that flag be furled? The flag of the Stars and Bars — the flag of 
Lee, the flag of Jackson? No! We will fling her to the breeze and bear 
her lovingly and proudly up the steep heights of life, and clasp her always, 
until we can plant her staff on the highest battlements of human endeavor. 
Once the emblem of war, oh mighty flag, you are now our emblem of 
virtue. Under you we are a brotherhood; by you we are inspired; and in 
you we fold our sacred vows of loyalty and manhood. 

RESPONSE BY COLONEL H. N. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

From the mountain, plain and river we have come to receive your 
greeting and to partake of your hospitality. The sweet smiles of the 
beautiful women and the pleasant faces of the stalwart men of this, the 
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Queen City of the Ozarks, assures our welcome. We know that your 
invitation is not such as comes from the lips alone, but emanates from 
the heart, and bespeaks a sure and kind entertainment, and we so accept 
it. At no time since the Appomattox was the occasion so propitious as now 
to unveil a monument that will commemorate the valor and cause of our 
comrades, who sleep within your watch and ward. Since the flight of 
time began it has been the fashion of man to commemorate by monu- 
ments great events and to perpetuate the names and acts of men who 
have fought and died in a great cause. Such, at least, has been the 
custom since the ancestors of our race reared the lofty Tower of Babel, 




COL. H. N. PHILLIPS. 



whose ruins even in our times give evidences of the greatness of their 
ambition and the preserving energy with which they wrought out their 
grand purposes. 

In the arid deserts of Asia archaeologists have found and are finding, 
beneath the sand and mold of centuries, monuments whose inscriptions 
speak of races who have no written history. Along the valley of the 
Nile stand monuments — the Sphynx and the Pyramids — to us almost the 
types of immortality, for we do not know their beginning and no man 
can tell their duration. They are the landmarks of all subsequent ages, 
and which speak to us of nations, peoples and customs whose names, his- 
tory and uses would have otherwise perished amid the waste of years. 
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In North and South America mounds and monuments are found that were 
built by races of which otherwise we would have scarcely a tradition. 
Among our own people it has long been the custom to erect monuments 
to perpetuate the names of our great men and women and to direct atten- 
tion to the observance of a proper respect for the memory of such persons 
and for great and everlasting principles. The Great Evangelist closes 
the history of the life of Christ with these words, "And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written." Applying with due respect, as I intend, 
the idea here conveyed, I may say that the heart of man is the true 
shrine of all tender, true and touching memories, and although the monu- 
ment here to be unveiled should be so high as to touch the blue dome 
of the heavens, and yet so broad as all the Sunny South, still it could 
not contain all the acts of heroism and devotion of our people. 

Some will say sentiment alone has suggested the rearing of this 
monument, and to all such I answer, Is it not also true that sentiment 
.rules the world? Do we not all admire Leonidas and his heroic Greeks at 
Thermopylae? We read with bowed heads and aching hearts of the 
downfall of Poland, and how hope for a season bade the world farewell 
and freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell. It has been read and sung 
in verse and story how our English kinsmen rode to death at Balaklava; 
in the cold and bitter nights of winter American mothers, with words 
of pride and tears of sympathy, tell their children of Washington and 
his tired and hungry continentals at Valley Forge. We all point with 
pride to Dewey, as he stands on the forecastle of the Olympia, unfurls 
"Old Glory" and bears down upon the enemy, for that is for home and 
country. Even for the bold brigand, as under the black flag he thunders 
along the highway, life in hand, we have a subdued admiration. Then 
who shall say that the coming generations will not class highest in the 
songs of sentiment the heroic valor of the men who fought for home and 
sacred honor in 1861, and above all, who will not in the days to come 
listen with downcast eyes and sorrowing hearts to the sad story of the 
love, fortitude and heroic devotion of our Southern women? If not so, 
then the Master walked the shores of Galilee and taught the Golden Rule 
in vain. 

So, we have come to give our meed of praise and thanks to the kind 
hearts and generous hands who have erected this monument to emphasize 
and perpetuate the memory of a Confederate soldier. We, the followers 
of the Southern cross, acknowledge the compliment and extend our thanks 
and praise to every noble soul that has cast in, even his mite, to this 
great and deserving enterprise that shall commemorate the acts and prin- 
ciples held dear by a Confederate soldier, and which is certainly acceptable 
to you, old comrades. And now, a word with you. We know that many 
are gone to attend the great review and that but few remain of all the 
grand and gallant men, who with stalwart stride and clanging spur, fought 
for Dixie Land. Yet to me now: 

Down the dim years, long gone, once more 

Appears the Phantom band ; 
I hear the clanging charge of yore, 

I see the war-rent land. 

The visions of the desoerate strife 

Returns through mists again ; 
Ah, those were the bravest days of life — 

The days of Price's men. 

We are getting older now, and soon in all the ways of man, on land 
or sea, not one Confederate soldier may be seen. Those who follow after 
us cannot wear our swords, or unfurl for us our banners. With us the 
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Confederacy must pass; they may come to see the monuments and may 
talk and write and sing of 

The bravest days of all that shine, 

Through immemorial years ; 
Days of life's sacrificial wine, 

Of love's divinest tears ; 
When valor guarded all this land, 

.When hearts and hopes were high, 
And love and death went hand in hand 

With a faith that cannot die. 

But none save the followers of the Psaltese Cross can ever know the 
last countersign, as with us it must die. 

This monument to be unveiled is to perpetuate the name, achieve- 
ments and memories of a Confederate soldier. Who were the Confederate 
soldiers? Impartial history will answer, "The men who fought with 
Lee, with Johnson, Taylor and Kirby Smith; the men who marched with 
Hood and rode with Wheeler, Price, Marmaduke, Cockrell, Parsons and 
Jo. Shelby's men. The men who had the courage of their convictions. The 
men who stood in the front line at Richmond and Manassas and stormed 
the heights of Gettysburg, who died on Shiloh's dark and bloody ground; 
the heroes of a thousand well-fought fields, and the men who followed the 
flag to the end. Why did they battle? Because they had been rightly 
taught, and therefore, sincerely believed that the United States were only 
States united, and that the creature could never become greater than the 
creator; that the Federal Government had no powers except those granted 
by the States, and when the limit or extent of such delegated powers 
came in question, the agent could certainly have no greater right to judge 
the extent and limit of the power than the principal. So said Mr. Davis 
at Montgomery, Ala., on the 15th day of February, 1861, and so says now 
the Supreme Court of the United States. How did they fight? Well, when 
hate and prejudice shall have left the field and the unbiased historian shall 
review the Southern Confederacy as it was in spirit and in truth, the heroic 
conduct and devotion of the men and women of the Southland will stand 
out in bold relief as the greatest effort and the most devotional sacrifice 
yet recorded in the annals of man. What of their competency? The 
British Military Institute has but recently decided that Stonewall Jack- 
son was the greatest soldier yet produced among the English-speaking peo- 
ple; next to him is ranked Washington, another Southern man, and the 
one who made possible this Republic. Did we fight the battle bravely? 
Echo answers: "If you discard all the camp stories as untrue, all impar- 
tial writings, all traditions of old soldiers and every monument erected 
or to be erected, then the Doubting Thomas may turn to the pension 
office at Washington and it will such a tale unfold, not of our writing, 
that may well stagger him and also the most incredulous of the generations 
yet unborn." What is writ, is writ, and so the record reads. 

Yes, we fought the battle bravely and did all that mortal men could 
do; and when the end did come and there seemed no ray of hope left, 
encouraged by the kind words and examples of our women, we commenced 
life again; and to-day we point with pride to the Southland as the result 
of our high endeavor. History furnishes no parallel to the fortitude, sac- 
rifice and untiring energy that has been displayed by our people since the 
war. Almost homeless and friendless, set upon by the most merciless band 
of human harpies that ever disgraced the image and. habiliments of man 
for more than a decade after the war, yet to-day on God's footstool no land 
appears to the human eye more pleasant, more inviting and more pros- 
perous than the Sunny South. Did it require fortitude? Yes. The same 
fortitude, the same sacrifice, the same courage displayed by our mothers 
and the women of the South, who in the dying days of the Confederacy 
tore from around their white throats their jewels and cast them into 
the depleted treasury that the Southern cross might live; and the same 
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fortitude displayed by them when the battle was on and for months and 
months, though tidings came from the front, yet toiled and prayed and 
never sought to rest their weary heads until far away in memory's valley 
she sang over the lullaby of by-gone days to her soldier-son again. 

Ah, the long hours and days and weeks and months and years of 
silent anguish of those grand, good and noble women, who watched and 
waited for the voice and footstep of him who was never again to be seen 
or heard on sea or shore. It required the same courage that faced death 
at Gettysburg and at Franklin. The same courage that placed the old, 
faded cap upon the face of a dead brother, friend and comrade on the 
battlefield, said good-bye, and with one sweet thought of home and mother, 
renewed the fight. The same courage asserted by the remnant of the 
Second Louisiana Brigade at Appomattox. These men, under the orders 
of General Gordon, made the last charge and achieved the last victory of 
the army of Northern Virginia, and two days after the surrender were ad- 
dressed by their division commander, General Evans, of Georgia, as fol- 
lows: 

"Headquarters, Appomattox Court House, April 11th, 1865 — To you, 
Colonel Waggaman, and my brother officers and soldiers of Hayes and 
Stafford's Louisiana Brigades, I claim to say that you can carry with you 
the proud consciousness that in the estimation of your commanders you 
have done your duty. Tell Louisiana, when you reach her shores, that her 
sons in the army of Northern Virginia have made her illustrious upon 
every battleground from the first Manassas until the last desperate blow 
struck by your command on the hill of Appomattox, and tell her that, as 
in the first, so at the last, the enemy fled before the valor of your charging 
lines." 

That it has required self-sacrifice of the highest order from a brave, 
generous people, to endure the taunts and insults that have been heaped 
upon them and their gallant dead, let the unprejudiced and impartial his- 
torian of the future answer. 

Men may come and men may go, but man goes on forever; and with 
him, from the cradle at Eden until the firmament shall be rolled up as a 
scroll, goes the history of the nations, and to the unbiased future we sub- 
mit our faith, acts and achievements. 

We are proud to be here to-day and receive the generous welcome and 
hospitality of this city, and say to them that we are the only people who 
have as a nation been justified at the hands of its opponents. 

History teaches that each nation that has entered upon some great 
enterprise and failed, nevertheless has had defenders of its acts and friends 
to sympathize with its sorrows and vindicate its course. The Southern 
Confederacy is an exception, and the only one, to whom justification has 
come at the hands of its enemy. Sympathy we have never sought, for that 
we received in 1865, when way-worn and weary we reached our devastated 
homes, from the blessed women of the Southland. When the clouds lowered 
the darkest, and all save honor seemed lost, our mothers, wives, sisters 
and sweethearts welcomed us back with the plaudit: "You have the con- 
sciousness of duty done." These words were the inspiration of all the 
grand endeavor and success that may be seen to-day from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande. Although we seemed homeless, friendless and without 
a national pillow upon which to lay our weary heads, our blessed women 
gave the hope of the future, and are the rebuilders of the old South. I 
pray yet to see the day when to the heroic love, devotion and fortitude of 
the mothers, sisters and daughters of 1865, shall be raised a monument 
as high as ever kissed the clouds. Vindication we shall leave to old Father 
Time himself, who, with his healing wing, wipes away all tears, smooths 
all sorrows and rights all wrongs. 

Recently, in the Leundes case, Mr. Justice Brown, of the highest 
judicial tribunal known among men — the Supreme Court of the United 
States — said: "The Constitution was created by the people of the United 
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States as a Union of States, to be governed solely by the representatives 
of the States, and even the provisions relied upon here, that all duties, 
imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States, 
is explained by subsequent provisions of the Constitution that 
no tax shall be imposed upon the imposts of one State into another State, 
etc. In short, *the Constitution deals with States and their people and 
their representatives." Mr. Calhoun, in 1832, while discussing the force 
bill, only used the language in a milder way, of Mr. Justice Brown. In 
1834 Mr. Justice McLean, of the same court, in the case of Wheaton vs. 
Peters, said: "The Federal Government is composed of twenty-four sov- 
ereign and independent States." This is all Mr. Toombs claimed in his 
farewell address to the United States Senate in 1861; all that Judah P. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, claimed when he left the Senate; all that Robert 
E. Lee .claimed when he refused the command of the army of the United 
States, and said: "As Virginia goes, so points the path of duty." Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, in his inaugural address at Montgomery, Ala., in 1861, 
used these words: "These are the sovereign States here represented, and 
which now proceed to form this Confederacy, and it is by abuse of lan- 
guage that their act has been denominated revolution. They form a new 
alliance, but within each State its government has remained, and the rights 
of persons and property have not been disturbed; we have changed the 
constituent parts but not the system of our Government." 

This is the doctrine held by the ablest of the founders of this Re- 
public, of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, of 1798, that repealed 
the alien and sedition laws, and of the Hartford convention that met on 
the 14th day of December, 1814, and of the State of Massachusetts on the 
annexation of Texas. Among the subjects submitted in his inaugural ad- 
dress by Mr. Madison in 1812. was the refusal of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut to furnish soldiers to defend the frontier, their excuse being no 
necessity, and that they were the judges of the exigency. As one and 
another of the many interests of our States conflicted, the question was 
debated again and again until 1832, when Mr. Calhoun, the ablest states- 
man of the South and of the whole country, since Mr. Jefferson, went that 
step further and held what Massachusetts and Connecticut had already 
claimed — that one of the States might refuse to obey the laws of Congress, 
when unconstitutional and was prejudicial to her interests in the observ- 
ance. However, for a time, this position was not insisted upon by the South, 
for the reason only that no occasion arose for its insistence, but at no 
time were the rights of the States to control all of its domestic concerns 
questioned. So the discussion went on until 1861, when many of the ablest 
men of the South declared, and many of the ablest men of the West con- 
ceded, the right to go that one step further — and secession followed. We 
are not here for the purpose, nor do we intend, to discuss the principles 
of secession, either in the abstract or concrete, nor are we here to claim 
any warrant for our course in 1861 from the act of secession as such, but 
this much we do claim, that since the Constitution of the United States 
deals with States, their people and their representatives; that when our 
respective States, as parties to the original compact in adopting the Con- 
stitution of the United States, saw proper to take any course, it was our 
first duty, as citizens of our respective States, to follow that course, and 
in doing so, no moral or legal wrong could be done. We only obeyed the 
then claimed and now declared law of the land, and are not amenable 
either at the bar of law or morals. In a word, the premise upon which 
the decision in the Loundes case is based, has lifted the veil of aspersion 
that some were wont of heart and glib of tongue to cast, from every Con- 
federate grave and from the escutcheon of every man who followed the 
Bars and Stars. We care not here to discuss why the decision was % made 
or what result has been deduced from the premise, or what purpose it has 
been made to subserve, but the premise upon which it rests is ours to keep 
and maintain. Again, in discussing the Thirteenth Amendment, Mr. Jus- 
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tice Brown says: "To say that the phraseology of this amendment was 
due to the fact that it was intended to prohibit slavery in the SECEDED 
States, under a possible interpretation that those States were no longer 
a part of this Union, is to confess the very point at issue, since it in- 
volves an admission that if those States were not a part of the Union, 
they were still subject to the jurisdiction of the United States." 

When secession came, there was no judicial tribunal to which we could 
refer our controversy, and as our own States were invaded, self-defense be- 
ing the primal law, we chanced our rights in battle, and lost, but might 
never yet within itself made the right. God moves in mysterious ways his 
wonders to perform, and it is our sincere hope and trust that it is all for 
the best; but this much we do know, that if the principle of self-government 
for which the armies of the South battled for four long and eventful years, 
shall ever be overridden by commercialism or any other principle derog- 
atdry to the equality of man before the law, then this Republic, and with it 
all the governments of the earth based upon the consent of the governed., 
will pass away, and civilization will stand still until another George Wash- 
ington shall come to judgment. And now, if those who say at Appomattox 
it was decided, this great question, may I in all sincerity ask, since, de- 
cided by men, save one alone, Ed. White, of Louisiana, not of our kith and 
kindred, "that this is a government of the States United." What now must 
the verdict be? Let impartial history answer for us. So let it be; we 
would not, if we could, disturb the present, for when we come to indulge 
in memories we are at home to-day. The old flag is ours. And the old eagle, 
if he was not with us, was very glad to welcome the wanderers home. Mem- 
ory, aye, yes, history teaches us that but for Washington and Green and 
Sumpter and Marion and the tried and true Southerners who followed their 
fortunes; had it not been for Yorktown, and there were only Southern men 
and Frenchmen with Washington that day, there would have been no United 
States. There would have been no Stars and Stripes, no Declaration of 
Independence, no Constitution, no Supreme Court. The Dominion of Can- 
ada, India and the Boer Republic furnish apt illustrations of what we 
would have been and might have expected as provinces of the British 
Empire. And, old comrades, here we are, at home under the flag of Sump- 
ter and Marion, and the Declaration of Jefferson, and the old Constitution 
of Washington and Madison. Here, not standing still, but moving on 
and up to higher ends and greater efforts, knowing and feeling that our 
flag and our Constitution, and our country are safe from outside dangers 
or internal strife. From the time since in the East civilization first dawned 
the Star of Liberty has moved westward. The limit has been reached, and 
with us remains the problem of man's future. Our fathers built a govern- 
ment broad enough and strong enough to compass all the rights and duties 
of man. For more than a hundred years we have heard, and it is but re- 
peating a truism now, to say that the Declaration of Independence is the 
Palladium of the rights, not only of this, but of all people, and must be 
preserved. In the order of human events we shall make mistakes — to 
err is human. Many times the clouds of doubt and dismay will be over 
us. Many, yes, many, seeming meaningless steps we may take, and our feet 
will ofttimes be wounded along the rocky paths of national life, yet this 
Republic must not pass away. Mr. Jefferson wrote the magic words that 
gave us national life, and when he did so he knew that everything worthy 
of preservation must needs be nourished and cherished, and from the great 
Declaration be deduced the logical corrolary: "Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty." To be vigilant we must be intelligent; and hence the 
most perfect assurance we have of the stability and perpetuity of this Re- 
public tis the public schools of our country. There the future men and 
women of this country, the guardians of the Republic, must be educated 
and inspired with duty and love of country. It would savor of the super- 
natural to convince us that with the education and consequent intelligence 
secured to our children and the generations after them by the laws of 
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every sovereign State of this Republic of States, that any system of gov- 
ernment derogatory of human rights can ever be established upon the 
American continent. We do not believe there are Queens and Kings and 
Lords and Counts and Dukes enough with soldiers and cannon and powder 
on the green footstool of God sufficient to destroy this pillar of hope and 
ark of safety to all the people, who love the green graves of their sires, God 
and their native land. We cannot believe the time will ever come when 
a last tribute of the people in his dispair shall exclaim, in agony of soul: 

Oh, righteous Heaven, ere Freedom found a grave 
Why slept the sword omnipotent to save? 
Where was thy arm? Oh, vengeance, where thy rod? 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God. 

Where was the storm that slumbered till the hosts 
Of blood stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast ; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below. 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead, 
Ye, that at Manassas and Chickamauga bled, 
Friends of the world, restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause and lead the van. 

Of what my people will do in the great conflict of right and might 
which is -sure to come in the not distant future, I point to their conduct 
of the past, and cite not only the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, but also as a further guarantee of our fidelity to the trust 
our fathers gave us, go with me to the Consulate at Havana, where the 
oldest, proudest and most warlike nation of Europe had in a most dastardly 
and cowardly manner at the midnight hour murdered our sailors on the 
Maine, when every insult was being heaped upon our flag, when in all 
Cuba it was worth as much as life itself to speak but the name of Wash- 
ington; in whose keeping do we find the Stars and Stripes? See the 
great soldier, solitary and almost alone, surrounded by the Spanish sol- 
diery, yet hurling defiance at the Spanish flag; see him leave the island 
with the flag and the nation's honor in his charge; and hear him say, "I 
go, but when this flag returns it will be with the blast of the trumpet 
and the thunder of artillery, and may God have mercy on those who stand 
in the way;" and when he has sailed over the blue waves for home, hear 
the world's shout of admiration of the man. This same Consul in his 
younger days rode at the head of the Black Horse Cavalry; he it was they 
called the fearless rider of the Old Dominion. He it was that rode on and 
on with the Great Captain down to the Appomattox; our comrade, this 
same grand man, Fitzhugh Lee. When the battle was on at El Caney, 
who was always at the front? Whose advice was always sought? Whose 
courage was on every tongue? This hero of three wars. And they do 
say that when in the gloaming the twilight dews are falling, that some- 
times the phantom bugle of the great cavalryman may be heard around 
the Lookout Mountain, calling the men to saddle again. This man, thi3 
Southern cavalier, is our comrade. It is the same doughty knight whose 
courage has been shown on two continents — General Joseph Wheeler. Lis- 
ten for a moment: In 1898, when out President called for volunteers to 
fight for Cuba and freedom, and tell me what means the din and noise 
down in Dixie? The Sons of the Confederacy rushing pell mell over 
each other to the front to volunteer in the Spanish war. Why, the Presi- 
dent can have to-day from south of the Potomac alone young men enough 
to humble the proudest empire on earth. Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war, and I direct attention to the United States Senate 
and to the work of Carlisle, Blackburn, Harris, Hampton, Gordon, Mor- 
gan, George, Reagan, Berry and our own Francis Cockrell. These have 
been among the the foremost men since the war in framing and design- 
ing the great purposes of our Government. I cite but one more instance 
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to illustrate our love of principle and devotion to duty, and that arises 
from true State pride, which must be my apology, if excuse I need: Some 
years since, while in a foreign State, I chanced on Sabbath morning in 
a great cathedral and while there heard a most eloquent sermon. The text 
was, "Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for 
his friends." The minister, wishing by illustration to impress on his con- 
gregation the love of God for man, referred to the battle of Franklin in 
Tennessee, and said: "There was a Federal battery so placed as to 
pour a very destructive fire on a vital point of the Confederate line, and 
General Hood, the Southern commander, decided to silence the battery, 
if possible. He instructed a courier to go to General Pat. Cleburne and say 
to him that the battery must be taken at all hazards, and soon the 
courier returned with the sad news that Pat. Cleburne was dead — killed 
on the breastworks of the enemy. The Are of the battery was becoming 
serious, indeed, and General Hood then ordered the courier to go to 
General Cheatham and say to him, 'For the honor of the flag, take that 
battery/ The courier returned and reported that Cheatham was in the 
thickest of the battle and could not be reached. Now the situation had 
become desperate and something must be done, and at once. So General 
Hood then remembered that he had a junior officer who had never fal- 
tered where duty called and knew no fear. So, looking again earnestly at 
the situation, he told the courier to go to General Francis Cockrell, of 
Missouri, and say to him, 'For the honor of the flag, for the respect he had 
for his commission, and above all for the love he bore for the cause 
and his dying comrades, take that battery/ Here the preacher paused, 
that he might impress his hearers with the full significance of the words, 
then added, 'Cockrell took the battery and they brought him back on a 
litter/ God so loved man that He sent his only son to redeem the 
world, and they crucified Him on a cross." 

Than this no man need wish greater praise. All the well-earned and 
well-deserved tributes of praise our old comrade has received for a life of 
truth, virtue and integrity in civil life all pale into utter nothingness 
beside this one. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the time for discussion is past. It is an ac 
complished fact. Our Government has commenced the circuit of the globe, 
and the sun will never again go down on American territory. It is well 
known by every intelligent person that the jealous and hypercritical eye of 
every crowned head of the earth is upon us, and without ceasing; that the 
thrones of Europe and Asia only await the opportunity that they know must 
come to break with us, and then the conflict is on, to the death of the one or 
the other — it must be freedom or despotism. It may not come in our day, 
comrades, but it must be. The telegraph, telephone, railway, steamship and 
other modern intercommunications are sure to accomplish it. The time was 
when peoples and nations could, for practical purposes, remain isolated, 
and Kings and Queens censor the press and issue diatribes against liberty, 
but now all is changed, and even old China, steeped in the exclusiveness 
of 5,000 years, has awakened from her stupor and appointed a Committee 
on Reform, and who will undertake to say that the next great Republic 
shall not be built around the cradle of the human race; that there be- 
neath the starry flag and its benign influences and great purposes, may 
not stand for human liberty — white and yellow, brown and black, all 
colors, nationalities, kindreds, kiths and tongues. Above the battle roar 
the sweep of the tempest, the surge of the billows in the far Orient will 
be heard the hymn of freedom, and the name of Washington shall be the 
watchword of liberty and America the countersign of all people. 

Old comrades, the shades of evening are lengthening to the east for us, 
and all our precept and example must be for the honor of our flag and 
the greatest good of our country. The blood of life does not course in our 
veins as aback in 1861, when with footsteps light and with hearts of hope, 
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we left our homes to the merry tune of "The Girl I Left Behind Me." 
The sons of those girls are here to-day, and towards them we now turn 
our faces. Watchman, tell us of the night, what the signs of promise 
are? From the Rio Grande all around the Southern gulf, up over the 
plains, through valleys, reaching in the mountains, the answer comes: 
"All is well." The same response their fathers gave when General Pickett 
called on them to storm Cemetery Hill. The same stern resolve that 
caused Frank Cockrell to obey Hood's order at Franklin; the same cour- 
age that led Waggaman to make that last irresistible charge at the Appomat- 
tox. With the sons and the daughters of the Confederacy the heritage 
is safe. The inscription on their banner is as of old, to do or die. Old 
comrades, as the years go on apace and our ranks grow thinner, the 
further duty is ours that both by precept and example the history of tha 
Confederacy shall receive no mark of dishonor on its brightest escutcheon. 
Over there they are watching and waiting for us. There stands the Great 
Captains, Stonewall Jackson, Forrest, Beauregard and Price, all keeping 
waljch and ward, and as we pass into the shadows, one by one, until the 
last, so shall they stand. So when the last old Confederate shall wave 
his dying hand to the signal in the skies, then they will fall in line once 
more to welcome him, and oh, what a welcome that will be! 

There will be all the great leaders, and all the loved and lost! The 
continents, seas and skies will never again witness such a grand review 
as the Great Captain shall hold on that day. So may our lives be, that 
when we shall each again join the army of the Great Captain, the welcome 
plaudit shall be, "You have kept the faith, and from the Appomattox to the 
grave you did no act to mar our record nor besmirch the stars in our 
bright galaxy." 

We know that the Southern Cross and its memories are enshrined in 
the hearts of our people and that we shall leave our names, our acts, our 
histories and our monuments in safe hands. 

And now, old comrades, once again: If we meet no more in the Sunny 
Southland, yet when the last night shall have trailed her sable garments 
through the deserted halls of earth and when eternity shall begin, we 
will meet again where there is no scorn, where jeers are never heard ; where 
wisdom absolutely sits in judgment, and with a judgment that is at variance 
with the judgment of men, for it is judgment seasoned with pity, is tem- 
pered with mercy, is founded on love, and is just. 



GOVERNOR DOCKERY'S ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Daughters of the Confederacy and Surviving 
Soldiers of the Confederate Army: 

As Chief Executive of this great Commonwealth it affords me pro- 
found pleasure to greet you, and take part in the ceremonies appropriate 
to the dedication of the monument erected in memory of your comrades, 
who forty years ago fell on the bloody field of Oak Hills. 

The Union army in that battle numbered perhaps 5,000 trained sol- 
diers. The army which followed the leadership of Price on that August 
day was composed of the flower of the young men of Missouri. However, 
not more than 5,000 were armed and able to take part in the conflict with 
the Union army, which Lyon so ably commanded. Of that number more 
than 250 were killed and about 1,000 were wounded. The percentage of 
loss on both sides is almost without precedent in the annals of war. Many 
of Missouri's noblest sons died on that field, and the ranks of the sur- 
vivors have been thinned by subsequent battles of the Civil War and by the 
lapse of time. The survivors meet to-day to commemorate in marble the 
glorious deeds of their departed comrades. But time has wasted your 
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ranks. The Grim Reaper has been busy. The hum of cordial greeting 
heard to-day stirs not the dreamless slumber of many who fought by your 
side in other days. One by one they have dropped from the ranks, at the 
bugle call from the other shore. The majority of those who fought at 
Oak Hills are now on the other side of the river. 

On Fame's eternal camping ground, 

Their silent tents are spread ; 
While Glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 

The battle of Wilson's Creek, known by you as Oak Hills, was fought 
on the 10th of August, 1861. General Nathaniel Lyon was in command 
of the Union army; General Ben. McCullough was nominally in command 
of the Confederate forces. General Sterling Price, who had been the hon- 
ored Chief Executive of Missouri, was the next in rank. It was the in- 
tention of the Confederate army to march upon Springfield and attack 
Lyon there. The order was issued to march at midnight. It was but ten 
miles to Springfield, and the plan of battle contemplated an attack upon 
the Union forces at daylight. Similar orders had been issued by the com- 
mander of the Union army, and if the orders had been executed by both 
armies, the battle would have been fought on the prairie about half way 
between Springfield and Wilson's Creek. The order for the Confederate 
troops to march was revoked because of a slight shower of rain. The Con- 
federates were poorly supplied with cartridge boxes and carried their am- 
munition in their pockets, so that a march in the rain would have ruined 
the ammunition. The pickets of Price's army were withdrawn and his 
troops were sleeping on their arms when Lyon and Siegel approached in di- 
vided columns and opened the battle at daylight. It required some timp 
to convince General McCullough that the Union army was in his front. 
Courier after courier was sent to General Price from General Rains, advis 
ing him of the presence of the enemy in strong force, and still McCullough 
doubted. General Price at last grew impatient and announced to General 
McCullough his intention to take command of the Missourians and go to the 
relief of General Rains. At this juncture the artillery of the Union army 
opened fire upon the Confederates, and Price and McCullough hastily issued 
orders for the disposition of their troops. Colonel Richard H. Weightman, 
an officer of great ability and the idol of the Missouri troops, was a mile 
and a half down the creek. General Price sent an order to him by Major 
C. C. Rainwater to form his brigade and move in the direction of the 
firing. With alertness and dispatch characteristic of our friend, who, as 
General Shelby said, had always the misfortune to be wounded in battle, 
he rode rapidly to Weightman's headquarters. The Irish guard at the door 
of the Colonel's tent at first refused him admission. Rainwater finally 
succeeded in reaching the Colonel and delivered the order. Weightman 
at once formed his brigade, and with the quick ear of the trained soldier, 
like Desaix at Marengo, moved rapidly in the direction of the battle. He 
commanded his troops during the eight hours of that bloody strife, and 
fell gloriously upon the field of battle in the moment of victory. When 
Lyon was leading his last desperate charge up the slopes of Bloody Hill, 
Weightman was in command of that part of the Confederate line and led 
the countercharge. The gallant Lyon fell from his horse mortally wounded, 
and about the same time Weightman fell, also wounded unto death. With 
his life blood slowly ebbing away, Weightman noted that the firing had 
ceased, and caught the distant sound of cheering, and feebly asked, "Who 
won?" Some one answered, "We did," and with a smile upon his face he 
passed away. It is the concensus of opinion among those who knew him 
best that if the life of this accomplished soldier had been spared he would 
have taken rank with Marshal Ney, Stonewall Jackson and other great 
soldiers of the world. 
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It is not my purpose to attempt an elaborate description of the various 
scenes and incidents connected with the battle of Oak Hills. It was the 
greatest battle of the Civil War fought upon Missouri soil, and conspicu- 
ously illustrated the manhood and valor of Americans, both North and 
South. Lyon, Totten, Sturgess and a host of others on that field nobly and 
heroically illustrated the fighting qualities of the great North. Price, Mc- 
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Cullough, Slack, Parsons, Shelby, Raines, Majors, Lesueur, Gates, Thomp- 
son, Bledsoe, Rives, Brown, Guibor, Salmon, Austin, Halleck, Kennan, Or- 
gan, Cockrell, John B. Clark, Sr., Weightman, Allen, Dr. R. E. Young and 
others were intrepid representatives of the men of the South. 

William Y. Slack had been a soldier in the War with Mexico, and 
carried the flag of his country upon many a hard-fought field in that foreign 
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land. He was a prominent lawyer at the beginning of the war, and lived 
at Chillicothe in the county adjoining the one in which I now reside. He 
was every inch a soldier, and although desperately wounded at Oak Hills, 
shortly rejoined his command and was in active service until mortally 
wounded at Pea Ridge. 

General John B. Clark, Sr., was in command of one of the divisions, 
badly wounded, and came out of the battle, as was said by one of Mis- 
souri's eloquent Senators, Mr. Vest, "with one of his legs dangling hind part 
before." 

Francis Marion Cockrell commanded a company, and in this initial 
engagement of the war entered upon that splendid military career which 
terminated only with the surrender of the South, and which has given his 
name to history as the heroic commander of Cockrell's Immortal Brigade. 

Major C. C. Rainwater was in the thickest of the fight as lieutenant 
of the Warsaw Guards, and saw his first service, which was concluded 
only by the surrender of the great military chieftain of the South at 
Appomattox. Wounded over and over again, three times seriously, he 
yet lives, an honored and enterprising citizen of our great State. 

Hiram M. Bledsoe, of Cass County, the famous commander of the 
battery which bore his name, did peculiarly effective service that day. The 
"Old Sacramento" belonged to his battery, and was a trophy of the Mexi- 
can War. This gun was made from bells, in Mexico, and its peculiar 
roar operated to cheer on the army in the fight. 

Colonel George W. Allen, of Saline County, was an aide on Price's 
staff and an oflftcer of courage and ability. He was instantly killed while de- 
livering an order from his chief. 

Colonel James Majors, of Howard County, in charge of a squadron 
of cavalry, was superb that day, both in defence and assault. 

Colonel Elijah Gates, the sturdy old hero, was the Augureau of the 
army. His courage and bull-dog tenacity have not been surpassed in all 
time. He carries on his person the evidence of gallantry, received at 
Franklin, Tenn., when he fought with Cockrell, Frank Pitts, Sam Ken- 
nan, Ben Eli Guthrie and other Missourians. 

Captain Halleck, of Macon County, and his two boys, Lon and Will, 
were all killed. I knew them well. The father was a veteran of the 
Mexican War. Mortally hit with a musket ball, he fell on the crest of 
Bloody Hill in one of the desperate charges of that day. His boys, seeing 
him fall, rushed to his relief, only to be struck down with deadly 
missiles. 

Colonel Ben Brown, of Ray County, and Lieutenant-Colonel Austin, 
of Livingston County, both honored and distinguished citizens of Missouri, 
fell in the fight. 

General Joseph O. Shelby, the Murat of the Confederate army, after- 
ward commander of Shelby's famous brigade, was a captain then, and did 
effective and intelligent service. His career as a cavalry commander was a 
brilliant series of almost unbroken victories. Shelby was one of the most 
magnetic Generals of the South, and in ability was but slightly inferior to 
General Jeb Stewart and Bedford Forrest. 

Captain Henry Guibor commanded a battery in Parsons' Brigade. Bled- 
soe and Guibor were two of Missouri's most distinguished artillery cap- 
tains in the Confederate army. 

Colonel B. A. Rives, of Ray County, was a distinguished physician, but 
his military genius was so marked that instead of taking a position in 
the medical corps, he was assigned to the command of a regiment and 
afterwards killed at the battle of Pea Ridge. 

Generals Parsons, Stein, McBride and Raines; Colonels John T. Hughes ; 
Stephen Elliott, Ben Elliott, Robert McCullough, Eugene Irvin, McLean. 
Buster, Gid W. Thompson, E. T. Wingo; Captain A. A. Lesueur, Dr. R. E. 
Young, W. H. Kennan, Judge Turner A. Gill, Joseph W. Mercer, E. Y. 
Mitchell, J. E. Organ, Harvey Salmon and a host of others were cdh- 
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spicuous for their gallantry. It is impossible to even mention all the 
heroes of this fight without enumerating the muster roll of the entire 
army, from the private in the ranks to the General commanding. 

Within forty feet of this monument soon to be unveiled lie the mor- 
tal remains of Weightman, Brown and Austin. There let their ashes 
sleep until the last day when the graves shall give up their dead. 

There were crimes perpetrated during that civil strife which seem 
yet to cry aloud to the Father of all for vengeance upon their perpetrators. 
Let us, however, forget these crimes, and remember only the incidents of 
the war which so beautifully illustrated the heroism, the chivalry and the 
nobleness of American character on both sides of the struggle. What 
American does not to-day share with equal pride the glorious achievements 
of Lee, Jackson, Hill, Albert Sidney Johnson, Price, Marmaduke, Cockrell 
and others equally eminent upon the one side; and Grant, Meade, Hancock, 
Lyon and a host of others upon the other side of the conflict? Is there 
an American who does not remember with equal pleasure the achievements 
of the men who followed Grant in the Wilderness, or stood with Lee in 
that wonderful campaign in defense of Richmond, when that almost unpar- 
alleled army of Northern Virginia so gloriously defended the capital of 
the Confederacy? 

There are historic incidents of the cruel war which can never be effaced 
from my memory. I remember well the heroism of an adopted son of Mis- 
souri, Captain Nat M. Gwynne, of Kansas City. At the age of 16 he en- 
listed in an Ohio regiment and was sent to the front with Grant at Peters- 
burg. In that historic siege his regiment charged the Confederate lines 
and repulsed by the awful fire of shot and shell from the Confederate 
trenches. The regiment broke and fled, and young Gwynne noted the 
fact that the color-bearer had lost the flag of the regiment. He turned 
about to rescue the flag and as he attempted to take it up his right hand 
was disabled by a musket ball. The flag dropped to the ground. He again 
essayed to carry off the flag with his left hand, and that arm in turn was 
disabled by a musket ball. He then seized the flag in his teeth and car- 
ried it in triumph from the field. This is but one of the multiplied thou- 
sands of instances of the courage of the men who constituted the army of 
the Union. 

Illustrations of courage as striking may be listed in equal numbers on 
the Confederate side. I recall the intrepid charge of Pickett's Division at 
Gettysburg. Pickett's charge was almost successful, and yet it failed. The 
center of his column, under the command of General Armistead, struck the 
center of the Federal line on Cemetery Ridge, where General Bingham, 
chief of Hancock's staff, was in command. Armistead, mortally wounded, 
reeled into the Federal lines. His uniform indicated the rank of a gen- 
eral officer. The Federal army knew that the charging column was a part 
of Longstreet's Corps, and the cry at once went up, "Longstreet, Long- 
street," under the impression that the officer who had just fallen was that 
distinguished commander. General Bingham, of the Union army, as 
knightly a soldier as ever drew a saber, seeing Armistead fall, hastily dis- 
mounted and went to his relief. Armistead's first request was to see Gen- 
eral Hancock. They had been boys together at West Point. A courier was 
hastily dispatched for that superb officer, but at the moment of Armi- 
stead's fall, Hancock himself had been wounded, and was therefore unable 
to respond to the request of his old-time comrade. Armistead, realizing that 
the end was near, handed his watch and personal effects to General Bing- 
ham, and dictated a brief farewell to his wife. His body was sent that 
evening into the Confederate lines. The valor of the men who made that 
charge at Gettysburg, and of those who followed Cockrell at Franklin, 
Tenn., will live in song and story as long as the everlasting hills endure. 

Fellow citizens, the Civil War settled many questions, and settled 
them forever. It destroyed slavery and made this Union in fact an "Indis- 
soluble Union of Indestructible States." It was, however, immensely 
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costly in treasure and priceless blood. It is useless now to discuss the 
causes which led up to and precipitated that terrible strife. In my opinion 
the war was inevitable. Our government was born of a compromise, 
and at its birth the seeds of discord had already been sown which finally 
germinated and led to the "war between the States." 

I share with you the universal sorrow for our gallant dead, both North 
and South; and yet I cannot but feel that the stately steppings of Divine 
Providence were in it all, and that out of the tumult and the roar of battle 
has been born a nation which under the providence of God is destined to 
stand for all time the most conspicuous exponent of those fundamental doc- 
trines which Jefferson announced for the government of the human race. 

We are soon to dedicate this marble shaft in memory of the heroic 
deeds of the chivalrous sons of Missouri and of other States of the South 
who fell at Oak Hills. It is a loving tribute erected in large part by the 
efforts of Southern women. May it stand forever to tell coming generations 
the story of the knightly courage of the sons of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, who carried the starry banner of the young Confederacy to 
triumph on this historic field. 



REPORT OF CAPTAIN GEO. M. JONES, TREASURER MONUMENT 

COMMITTEE. 

Comrades. Sons and Daughters of Confederates, Ladies and Gentlemen — 

The little that I shall have to say to you on this occasion should not, 
and would not, save for the gentleness and knightly courtesy of our 
worthy chairman. Judge Valliant, be dignified by calling it an address. 
The importance of the occasion which brings us to this sacred spot to-day, 
demands the best thought of the best minds, and these I promise you 
from those who shall follow me. 

However, it has been deemed not inappropriate that on this its 
"crowning day," a brief history of the cemetery be given by one whose 
life from early manhood to the present time, has been, more or less 
intimately connected with it, and this is the simple but pleasant duty 
which is mine to-day. 

Ingrained into and clustering all about the beautiful monument upon 
which your eyes look at this moment for the first time, are to some of us 
the hopes of more than thirty years. Can you appreciate the feelings of 
those who composed that great caravan of "49" who in their search for 
gold, gave us, their sons, the mighty West, when after weeks and months, 
it may be of slow and weary toiling under the burning sun, across the 
long stretch of desert, with days intervening, when no water could be 
had, arriving at last at the sparkling streams and cooling shade of the 
mountain canyon? Can you, old veterans, looking back through the 
mists of years, call to mind the joy of your heart, when after a court- 
ship of patience and diplomacy, excelling that of our foreign Minister 
in dealing with the Sultan of Turkey, to overcome that coyishness and 
finesse, which is both the mystery and charm of womankind, you first 
looked upon the woman of your choice, in the beauty of her bridal array, 
as wife — can you looking through the eye of faith, catch but the faintest 
gleam of that glorious country beyond, and to which may we all come at 
last, anticipate something of the joy of the redeemed when their eyes shall 
behold the "King in His Beauty." 

Realizing this and these, you will know the joy of us who have 
patiently toiled through the years which are past, with all the varying 
degrees of hope, from that of greatest buoyancy to that which was next 
door neighbor to despair. But, happily, to-day we stand in the realization 
of the fact that our efforts have been crowned with success far beyond our 
expectations, and that we wrought even more wisely than we know. 
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Forty years to-day, and about this hour of the day, and about eight 
miles from this spot, there was fought to a finish one of the most sanguin- 
ary battles of the Civil War, or of the world's history. When the last 
gun had been fired, there were more dead on the field of Wilson's creek 
than were killed in the whole of the late war with Spain. On account of 
excessive heat, and owing to the fact that the dead of both armies must be 
buried, by the Confederates, who held the field, they were hastily laid in 
shallow graves on the field where they fell. On the 8th of January, 1863, 
the battle of Springfield was fought, and resulted as it did, disastrously 
to the Confederates, their dead were buried in shallow graves on the 
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field, which was just on the outskirts of the, then, little town; which has 
since grown to be a city of no mean proportions, and covers the entire 
field where the battle was fought. The ground all about and nearby is 
historic. As we grow older, the flight of time seems all the more rapid, 
and looking backward we are prone to think it only a little while since the 
bodies now composing this "Silent City of the Dead," were scattered 
hither and thither over this beautiful country. Some have sickened and 
died in hospitals, and their bodies were found enclosed in rude boxes 
which were rapidly crumbling to decay. Others again have been gathered 
from the historic field where they fell, nobly fighting for principles which 
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to them seemed worth the sacrifice. They had been hastily buried 
by their comrades — in some instances by their enemies — without coffin or 
winding sheet, and in nearly all cases without stone or tablet to tell 
aught of him who slept so quietly beneath. And this explains why the 
names of the great majority are unknown. 

Years had passed since "grim visaged war had smoothed his wrinkled 
front," and yet no strong arm intervened to save them from the fate 
which seemed inevitable. 

Already in some instances was the plowshare emptying the shallow 
beds, and leaving their bones to be bleached by the summer heat and 
winter rain. In other places the steady march of improvements on the 
part of our beautiful and growing young city was encroaching upon and 
demanding the room occupied by these quiet sleepers, while from all 
came an appeal for a more decent and Christian interment. 

On the 23d day of November, 1866, in response to this silent but elo- 
quent appeal, a few of us — all then in the full vigor of youth and man- 
hood — met in a private office in Springfield, and the result of this little 
gathering was that the Confederate Cemetery Association was formed. 
Doubts were entertained of our ultimate and final success, but, aided by 
the fair hands and willing hearts of Southern women, who know no such 
word as fail, the keystone of the arch is laid to-day, and the work is 
complete. 

The grounds were selected on account of the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of the place. South of, and adjoining is the Citizens' Cemetery, while 
on the north lie those who died in defense of the flag which now waves 
above them. May not the living who annually come here for the purpose 
of paying mournful tribute to either, learn a lesson from the profound 
peace which reigns supreme. In close proximity lie the dead of both 
armies, a large number of whom had met each other face to face on the 
bloody field of Wilson's creek, and yet from all this vast army comes no 
jarring discord, to mar the harmony of the scene. 

No more shall the War Cry sever 

Or the winding river be red. 
They buried our anger forever 

When they laureled the graves of our dead. 

Did time permit, and but for the fear that some worthy name might 
through the lapse of memory be omitted, it would be a pleasure to here 
record the names of "The elect woman, not a few" of Springfield and 
vicinity, who might be considered charter members of the original organ- 
ization. Their names are held in grateful remembrance, and they are num- 
bered among the immortals of whom it is said, "She hath done what she 
could." I am sure you will not deem it amiss to mention the names of 
four ladies, who though residents of different, and some of them, of distant 
parts of the State, did faithful service in helping us to begin and carry 
forward the work in its early stages. These were Mrs. D. D. Berry, of 
Columbia, Mrs. Moss, of Neosho, Mrs. Miller, of Newtonia, and Mrs. Marion 
Vail, of St. Louis. Some of these are "no more with us in the flesh," but 
Mrs. Vail is present, to witness the completion of the work she helped to 
begin. 

By rigid economy and gratuitous labor on the part of some, the bring- 
ing together and reburying of the bones of the five hundred who com- 
posed the original number, cost, according to the report of the Treasurer, 
made on the occasion of the first annual decoration, on the 21st of June, 
1871, $2,217.36. 

Without permanent enclosure and without monument to tell who and 
what these men had been, the cemetery remained for several years, being 
guarded and cared for, mainly, by the good women of whom mention has 
been made. 

At the second annual meeting of the ex-Confederate Association of the 
State of Missouri, held at Sedalia, in August, 1882, the present speaker 
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having authority so to do, through Maj. Harvey W. Salmon, made a tender 
of the cemetery and adjoining grounds to, and it was accepted and became 
the property of the Association. Judge Valliant who was the principal 
speaker for the occasion, called attention to the cemetery and its needs, 
which resulted in the building at a cost of nearly $6,000 the wall which 
encloses the graves, than which there is not in all this Western country 
one better built or more sightly. 

The erection of a suitable monument was kept in mind, and a local 
society, known as the Confederate Monument Association, was formed, 
and accumulated quite a sum of money, which was lately turned over to 
the Treasurer, and became a part of the present monument fund. Not 
long after the completion of the wall, the building of a suitable home for 
wornout and disabled Confederate soldiers was undertaken, and until that 
had been completed and finally taken charge of by the State, the bene- 
factions of all friends of the cause were necessarily turned in that direc- 
tion. After the adoption of the home by the State, and at the first 
annual meeting of the present United Confederate Veterans' Association, 
held at Moberly on the 28th, 29th and 30th of September, 1897, a Com- 
mittee on Monuments and Cemeteries was appointed, and in accordance 
with resolutions which had been adopted by the Association shortly 
afterwards, met and organized and entered upon the work of raising 
money for the building of the monument in this cemetery. The effort 
to raise the money through the camps of the State not proving as successful 
as had been hoped for, the Daughters of the Confederacy were invited to 
unite their funds, and efforts, with that of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans' Committee, which at a meeting held in St. Louis, in May, 1900, was 
done with the proviso, on their part, that a monument to cost $12,000 should 
be builded, instead of one to cost $10,000, as had been originally agreed 
upon, and, as is usual when woman's influence is exercised, the work went 
forward with a quickened impetus. A system of county organization having 
been tested by Major. Salmon in his own county, was recommended to and 
adopted by the committee and helped greatly in reaching the amount 
required. 

On the 6th day of August, 1900, the joint committee of the United 
Confederate Veterans and the Daughters of the Confederacy seeing their 
way clear, as they thought, so to do, entered into a contract with Cav. 
Prof. C. Trentanove, of Washington, D. C, whose model was chosen from 
a large number of others in competition, for the sum of $12,000, to build 
the monument as it now stands in its perfect symmetry and beauty. 

The gathering together of this large sum of money has not been 
without painstaking and persistent effort on the part of some, but the 
one aim of all has t^?n to worthily perpetuate in granite and bronze to 
those who will come after us. 

To me, if I may be allowed a word of personal allusion, while there 
have been heard at times the voice of discouragement and unjust criticism, 
yet in the main it has been a labor of love from which there will flow 
many pleasant recollections to be retained , in memory through the years 
to come. Some of the best and brightest of these have come to me 
enclosing generous contributions from men who were brave soldiers in the 
Federal army. Thus evincing their gallantry and good fellowship, they 
may be classed with those of whom it has been said: 

The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 

In glory's romantic career, 
But he raises the foe when in battle laid low, 

And bathes every wound with a tear. 

Including the amounts already named — $2,217.36 — the cost of the 
wall was about $6,000, to which there is to be added the cost of the 
keeper's cottage and other improvements about $1,000 — headstones about 
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$2,000, to which is also to be added the annual cost of repairs, insurance, 
etc., and lastly, the monument — $12,000 — you have the cemetery as you 
see it to-day, not surpassed by any of its kind in beauty and attractive- 
ness, at a total cost of more than $25,000. 

It has already been asked and possibly will be again, why this large 
expenditure for the dead, when it was so sorely needed to alleviate the 
sufferings of the living. And the same answer might be returned aa 
when, nearly 2,000 years ago, the most loving and beautiful tribute of 
affection known to the world's history, was performed by a woman whose 
name and fame lias in consequence of it come down to us through the 
ages. This is our alabaster box of ointment, in the breaking of which we 
shall keep green the memory of our fallen comrades. 

And now, Judge Valliant, I, as Treasurer and Supervisor of Con- 
struction, place in your hands the original contract for the building of 
the monument, to which is attached receipts showing payment in full 
for same. 



PRESENTATION SPEECH OF HON. LEROY B. VALLIANT, OF 

SUPREME COURT OF MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN OF THE 

MONUMENT COMMITTEE. 

General Kennard, Commander of the Missouri Division, U. C. V.: 

When the mind and spirit of Virgil had conceived his great epic poem 
and were laboring for utterance, the first words that burst from his lips 
were, arma virumque cano" — "I sing of arms and a man." The arms of 
which the poet sang were wielded by heroes whom his imagination depicted 
as worthy to be the ancestors of the Romans, and the man whom he im- 
mortalized and next to deified was his conception of one through whom the 
Caesars might claim their descent from the gods. For nearly 2,000 years 
that poet's song has been sung, surviving the race for whom it was written 
surviving even the life of the language in which it was penned, holding 
before the world an example of ideal heroism and ideal manhood. 

General-Commander, we present to you to-day, and through you, to 
the survivors of our cause in Missouri and their heirs forever an epic poem 
— a poem in bronze. Not for to-day or to-morrow, not for this or the next 
generation only, not alone even for twenty centuries, but until granite shall 
crumble with age and bronze be dissolved in the elements, generation after 
generation shall come to this hallowed spot and read our poem, read it in 
the language of allegory and symbol, in the language in which nature itself 
speaks to the heart of man. 

And the theme of this poem, like the immortal epic to which I 
have referred, is also of "arms and a man," of arms not less glorious 
because their achievements existed not alone in the poet's imagination, and 
a man not less worthy of homage because he was not a mere poetic 
ideal. The poet and the sculptor, both born under the same sky and 
receiving their inspiration from the same spirit, treat of like themes 
— themes alike, yet unlike — alike as the conception and the creation are 
alike, unlike as the dream and the reality. To Virgil, ^Eneas was a dream; 
to Trentanove the Confederate soldier was a reality. 

When the smoke of the last battle had cleared away, when our flags 
were all furled, when the stillness of desolation fell upon the land, there 
was nothing left of that glorious army but the memory of its achieve- 
ments and the honor and manhood of those who had composed it. The 
design of this statue is to perpetuate to all ages a type of That man- 
hood so that those who will read of the wonderful achievements may 
believe what they read when they behold the type of the man. 

Look! look! To you, General-Commander, and to you, my comrades, 
that is not the delineation of a dream; it is the portraiture of a memory. 
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A thousand times you have seen that man. You have seen him in the 
smoke and blaze of battle, in the carnage and the strife; you hav«? 
.seen him on the picket line; you have seen him in the trench; you 
have seen him in the charge; you have seen him when a halo of victory 
was on his face; you have seen him when beaten and driven back, but 
never did you see in his face or in his bearing a look or gesture that 
was not noble or inspiring. See now how the sculptor has portrayed 
the character! Intelligence, courage, determination, a shadow of dis- 
appointment, a trace of sadness, but on the whole a nobility unmarred 
by the least trace of ferocity, or of aught that does not become a man 
made in the image of his God. 




HON. LKROY B. VALLIANT. 



This monument is erected near the battlefield of Wilson's Creek, and 
this day for its unveiling and dedication has been chosen because it is 
the anniversary of that memorable event. It was a day fraught with 
deep interest to the whole Confederacy, but especially to the Missourians 
engaged, for upon its result they believed the fate of their State in the 
impending crisis would depend. That fact inspired them to deeds of 
heroism and soldierly bearing not to be expected in the undisciplined 
and almost unorganized and unarmed condition in which they were. But 
all their heroism and soldierly conduct would have brought them no 
victory against the trained and well appointed army that opposed them 
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if Arkansas and Louisiana and Texas had not come to their relief. In 
the graves that surround us there lie not only Missourians who fought 
for the possession of their own homes and firesides, but men of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas, who as freely gave up their lives for the common 
cause as did the Missourians who fell within the shadow of their homes, 
and their sacred remains Missouri as affectionately enfolds in her bosom 
as she does those of her own children. 

But whilst the day selected is the anniversary of that battle, and 
the spot chosen is in the midst of the graves of those who fell there, 
yet this monument is not to commemorate any one event, and is not to 
the memory of those alone who fell in battle, but it is Missouri's tribute 
to all these, her own sons, who from Gettysburg to the Sabine Pass, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers, maintained her 
honor and her right to self-government, never bringing the blush of 
shame to her face, and even in defeat displaying a nobility of character 
to the admiration of which a victor's wreath could add nothing. Other 
States of the Confederacy have erected monuments to the memory of 
their sons, and in erecting this to her own, Missouri is not lacking in 
appreciation of the Confederate soldiers from other States who fought 
for her and their common cause, but without this there would not be in 
all the land for posterity to see, one visible token that Missouri honored 
and loved the memory of her own sons who bore her banner in those 
perilous times. 

As a work of art, this monument is worthy of a conspicuous place 
in the most beautiful park in any city in this State, but it was the 
wish of our people that it should be placed here in a spot somewhat 
secluded, but to us most sacred. The ground enclosed within these walla 
belongs to a corporation composed of the survivors of our army; and 
though it is a spot devoted to the graves of our dead, yet we place the 
monument here also because the memories that it recalls are of things 
that have passed away forever, the Southern Confederacy of which we 
dreamed, is itself but a memory. 

Her tents are all silent, her banners alone, 
Her bayonets unlifted, her bugles unblown. 

The committee under whose management this monument has been 
erected was appointed by General McCullough at the reunion at Moberly 
in 1896. While the committee was making its report to the Commanding 
General and comrades at Sedalia at the reunion in 1898, a communication 
was received from the president of the Daughters of the Confederacy of 
Missouri offering to assist in the work. It is needless to say that offer 
was received with gratitude by the Confederates there assembled, and the 
result was that the Daughters of the Confederacy of Missouri were re- 
quested to appoint a committee to act in concert with our committee, and 
from that time to the present the two committees have labored in unison, 
and the monument we present to you to-day is the joint product of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy of Missouri and the camps of the United 
Confederate Veterans of Missouri. The funds that have been raised to 
pay for it have not been wrung by undue solicitation or importunity from 
an unwilling or reluctant community, but the gifts have been prompted 
by the sentiments of admiration and love which the survivors of our 
cause still have for the men who bore its flag. You have already heard 
from Captain Jones, the Treasurer of the committee, the sources from 
which the funds have come, and from that report you have seen that the 
contributions have come from all parts of the State; and, hence, this 
is the result of the concentrated efforts of our people all over the State. 
The committee had hoped that General McCullough, who appointed them, 
and under whose administration the work was begun, would have con- 
tinued in command of the Missouri Division until they could have made 
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their final report to him, but as that grand old warrior has been unable 
to attend on this occasion, we lay our work before you, General Kennard. 
as his worthy successor in the command, and ask you to receive it in the 
name of your comrades in Missouri, with whom you served from the first 
to the last, and who, remembering you as one of their most gallant young 
officers then, are proud to recognize you as their Commander now. 

RESPONSE BY GENERAL S. M. KENNARD. 
Mr. Chairman; 

We stand here to-day in the presence of friends, of old comrades, and 
amidst the graves of those who fell in battle while defending the flag 
which represented the cause they had espoused. We are to-day reminded 
of the dark and gloomy years of the Civil War, when the young and 
the brave men of our State met the shock of battle; of the years when 
so many of the noblest and bravest offered their lives a willing sacrifice 
upon the altar of duty. 

Love, Mr. Chairman, is one of the noblest attributes of the human 
heart, and what more appropriate action could love suggest than a 
monument to the memory of the true and the brave? A monument which 
shall stand as a testimonial to their love of country, their devotion to 
duty. 

Looking around upon this assemblage, and into the faces of those 
who were the comrades of these men who fell in battle, as well as of 
those who have since passed to the other shore, I am reminded of our 
duty to those who remain. May we always love; may we always cheer 
and sustain; may we always be ready to extend a helping hand and 
thus assist each other along whatever pathway may be assigned to us 
during the remaining years of our lives. 

As the representative of the United Confederate Veterans of Mis- 
souri, I accept this beautiful monument which has been completed through 
the untiring efforts of our devoted women. My heart is full of affec- 
tionate regard for them. Without their encouragement our organization 
would have accomplished but little. Without their aid and faithful, con- 
stant labor of love, this beautiful cemetery, lovely and complete, would 
never have existed. To them, therefore, to the citizens of Springfield, and 
to all who have been interested or instrumental in its establishment it 
is my pleasure to extend the thanks of our organization. May this monu- 
ment remain for ages an enduring memorial to those who sleep within 
its shadows. 



SPEECH OF JUDGE J. B. GANTT. 

In the vicissitudes of this life we are often actors in scenes whose 
significance we little realize. 

The unveiling of this monument marks an epoch in the history of 
Missouri that has no parallel in the annals of any other country, save 
our own. 

We witness to-day, in these exercises, an object lesson that must pro- 
duce a profound impression, not only upon this generation but must 
forever attract the thoughtful investigation of the impartial historian. 

It cannot be otherwise. When we recall that forty years ago this 
day armies representing the people of the United States living north of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and armies representing the States south of 
that line, met each other in the rude shock of battle: that sectional hate 
and passion ruled the hour, and that for four long and terrible years the 
contest was waged, until finally the South was overcome by the resistless 
force of numbers and the resources of the North, lay ruined, bleeding and 
exhausted at the feet of her foes; and when we recall the bitter experi- 
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ence of the cruel reconstruction days that followed, the peaceful scenes of 
to-day, the unrestrained and friendly commingling of the people of every 
section, in every avenue of business and social life, lead us to the con- 
clusion that such a result not only has never before been attained, so 
soon after such a war in any other nation on earth, but it is not possible 
elsewhere. 

The significance of to-day's work; the rearing of this monument to 
the memory of the gallant Southern soldiers who lost their lives contend- 
ing against the armies of the United States, in a State in which the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States are the supreme law of he land, 
not only without the protest of that government, but with the express 
approval thereof, and with the substantial aid and assistance of as true 
and loyal Federal soldiers as ever wore the uniform of the United States, 
finds its parallel nowhere, save in the almost unanimous action of the 
American Congress in the act setting aside a portion of the Federal 
Cemetery at Arlington for final resting place of the Confederate dead who 
fell in the neighborhood of Washington City, and appropriating sufficient 
funds to beautify and adorn their final resting place. 

Surely the history of nations contains no precedent of a government 
thus voluntarily paying such a tribute to those who died fighting against it. 

How is it that those who, living, were denounced as rebels and traitors, 
can after death have loving and imperishable testimonials reared to their 
memory, not only without offence, but with the approbation of their 
whilom enemies? 

How can their comrades who survive cling with such unselfish devotion 
to that "lost cause," and at great sacrifices travel thousands of miles to 
testify their love for its heroes, and its memories, and yet so live that no 
man dare question their fealty to the Constitution and institutions of 
our common country? 

The "patho-social and psycho-physical" philosophers may disport 
themselves at their leisure in endeavoring to solve the enigma, but it 
is an indisputable fact, even though some good people north of Mason 
and Dixon's line may be troubled to understand it. Many things have 
conspired to bring about this result. 

Racial affinity, a common inheritance of the great principles of free- 
dom ^rom our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and commercial intercourse; but 
the old soldier will tell you that at the bottom of it all, and more lasting 
than all, is that mutual respect which each side pounded into the other 
on "the firing line" for four years. 

Whatever their political or ethical differences, brave men admire brave 
men the world over, and when the war ended it was the true soldiers on 
both sides who felt that enough blood had been shed over "constitutional 
construction," and bade the non-combatant bigots to cease their babbling 
and permit the discordant sections to resume their proper relations under 
the Constitution. 

The commingling of the blood of the heroes on both sides on a hun- 
dred battlefields taught a lesson in charity not to be found in the political 
creeds and philosophies. 

This is the old soldier's solution, and he thinks it is the true 
one. 

Our action in levying upon the art of old Italy to produce a shaft 
worthy to recall the heroism and virtue of our gallant Confederate dead 
— by far the handsomest and most costly in the State — should meet the 
approval of every Federal soldier in Missouri who worthily wore the uni- 
form of his country from 1861 to 1865. They know, as we know, that 
in thus testifying our love and recording our faith in the justice of the 
cause and the purity of the motives which actuated the Missourians, Arkan- 
sans, Louisianans and Texans who fought and died at Wilson's Creek, and 
upon a hundred other battlefields in that cruel war, no harm can come 
to our now united country. 
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They know, as we know, that the survivors of those who fought under 
Price, McCullough, Pearce and Hebert at Wilson's Creek, and their Con- 
federate comrades everywhere who survived the war between the States, 
are as true in their allegiance to the Constitution and laws of our States 
and of the Union as the citizens of any other State in the Union, north, 
east or west. 

Our citizenship for thirty-five years since that war has stood every 
test that could be exacted, whether in war or peace. The Federal Veterans 
know that when this government determined to drive Spain from Cuba, 
and to put an end to oppression in that beautiful isle upon our coast, that 
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these same battle-scarred veterans and their sons offered their services 
with as much alacrity as those of any section of our land. 

They know that young Bagby, the son of a Confederate soldier of 
North Carolina, gave his life as the first sacrifice of that war; that Hob- 
son, of Alabama, braved the Spanish guns in the harbor of Santiago, and 
added new lustre to the American navy; and that it was Joseph Wheeler, 
another Confederate Alabamian, who held the lines of our infantry on the 
land at Santiago, and after these supreme tests of patriotism they no 
longer doubt our fealty. Nay, more, they bear witness with the whole 
world with what unbroken fidelity we have kept the paroles we gave at 
Appomattox, Greensboro and Shreveport. 
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Thank God, the days of suspicion and distrust are giving way to 
an era of confidence and respect, and that we of the South can once more 
strike hands with our brethren of the North in the maintenance of the 
Constitution of our fathers. 

But in the presence of these graves we would be untrue to our man- 
hood and unworthy of the mothers who bore us, if, by word or deed, 
we intimated that we believed there was the slightest taint of treason 
upon the souls of the gallant men who sleep in this consecrated spot. On 
the contrary, knowing as we do, that every heroic form that sleeps be- 
neath this sod was enlisted either in the Confederate army or the Missouri 
State troops under the laws of a duly organized government in conformity 
to law, we shall never cease to refute the charge of treason brought against 
them, from whatever source it may emanate. Nor shall we be deterred by 
the charge that we seek to reopen the issues of that disastrous war. Tha 
rational man will have no difficulty in distinguishing a discussion of things 
as they existed in 1860 and 1861, and facts as they exist to-day. In de- 
fending the memory of our comrades, their conduct must be judged by the 
conditions around them when they buckled on their arms at the com- 
mencement of the war. 

In the language of a gallant Virginian: "At Appomattox the Con- 
federate flag was furled, and we are content to let it stay forever. There 
is enough glory and sacrifice encircled in its folds not only to enshrine it in 
our hearts forever, but the very trump of fame must be silenced when it 
ceases to proclaim the splendid achievements over which that flag floated." 

We recognize that, by the arbitrament of the sword — the only tribunal 
to which nations can refer their disputes, when peaceful overtures have 
failed — the issues of slavery and secession were forever decided against 
the South, and we accept the verdict, but we insist that truth is eternal 
and that we. have a right to teach our children the true cause and the 
true history of that terrible war, and such a course is entirely compatible 
and consistent with the highest citizenship in this great Republic of 
ours. 

We of the South are aware that we but share the fate of every con- 
quered nation in that the conqueror, for the time being, writes the history 
of the war. The survivors of the Confederate army realize how rapidly 
the scenes, in which they were the actors, are passing from the memory 
of their fellow men as the mighty issues of the present press upon this 
generation for solution, but, remembering "that a people without the 
memories of heroic suffering and sacrifices are a people without a history," 
and that a people without a pride of ancestry will accomplish little of 
which their descendants will be proud, we feel that on this and similar 
occasions we can and must vindicate the conduct of those who, like our- 
selves, obeyed the laws of our States, and for four long years suffered the 
privations of an unparalleled war. 

In so doing, we established no new precedent on this continent. We 
were the offspring of the men who for a less cause braved the armies of 
Great Britain and won the independence of the thirteen American colonies. 
We had been taught from the cradle that it was no crime to resist the 
invasion of our homes, and when a storm of fanaticism swept over the 
Northern States which threatened to deprive us of our guaranteed rights, 
and when all of our overtures for peace were ignored, and armies were 
being mustered to invade our Southern land, we appealed to arms, and 
maintained for four years a war which, measured by the military genius 
we developed, by the capacity of our people to overcome difficulties and 
supply themselves with the munitions of war, and by the unanimous spirit 
which actuated our people in enduring privations without a murmur, and 
by our success in winning victories from overwhelming numbers, and in 
our contribution to the science of naval warfare, has no equal in ancient or 
modern history. 
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That war, let it be recorded for all time to come, was fought by the 
South upon the principles of the Declaration of Independence, and as a 
civilized nation. It has been designated by the North as "the War of 
the Rebellion," and our children and our children's children are apt to 
so call it unless we teach them better. 

All thoughtful students of history, however, will recognize the indis- 
putable fact that the war of 1861 to 1865 was an international war by 
every test known to civilized nations. 

The United States Government never tried, convicted or punished a 
single Confederate soldier for the crime of rebellion or treason. In the 
history of rebellions, has* there ever been such a record as this? 

Six hundred thousand Confederate soldiers fighting for four long and 
bloody years against the United States, and thousands of them captured, 
among others our beloved President and Commander-in-Chief, and not 
one tried and convicted of having rebelled against that Government! 

By the exchange of prisoners, by according to the South the rights^ „ ^ 
of a belligerent, the North — it may be unconsciously, but nevertheless in- ffi 
evitably and for all time — stamped the contest as an international war. } 

But if we go further, the slightest examination will prove that the 
war was not characterized by any of the usual incidents of a mere 
rebellion. 

In the South every step, from first to last, was taken either by 
organized States or by the Confederate government according to the 
most solemn and deliberate forms. 

Civil government, from the highest to the most insignificant magis- 
trates, existed in every Southern State, each recognizing the general gov- 
ernment of the Confederacy. Taxes were levied in strict conformity to 
law. The officers of the army were commissioned and held rank in 
strict obedience to prescribed forms. To call the adherents of such a 
government "rebels" is a misnomer so glaring that impartial history will 
not accept it. 

Whether the South was wrong or not, the Southern man who yielded 
his allegiance to his State and the Confederate government, was not a 
rebel, nor a traitor, and the war he waged was not one of rebellion, 
but "a war between States," and when it ended he felt no taint of treason 
on his soul, and after forty years of careful reconsideration and delibera- 
tion, he sees nothing yet in. his conduct as a Confederate soldier for 
which he should apologize to any man, and the brave men who fought 
him do not demand or expect it of him. 

Men do not voluntarily give up home, wives and children, sacrifice 
property, and march and fight, suffer and starve in camp, on the march, 
in summer and the snows of winter, and in prison cells, for a cause 
which they do not in their souls believe to be just and right. 

My countrymen, the fact is, and history will yet record it, that 
"the war between the States" was the result of a difference in the 
construction placed by the North and the South upon the nature of our 
constitutional union. The North insisted that we had created a con- 
solidated government by the people at large, whereas the South con 
tended at all times that the States created the Constitution, and the con- 
stitutional union, and that all the powers not specifically granted to the 
Federal Government, and those necessarily implied to carry out some 
special grant, remained in the States. 

These antagonistic views were intensified by that human propensity 
in each section to enforce and maintain its views and uphold its own 
superiority. The North claimed for the general Government powers 
which the South denied, and when the fanaticism of a portion of the 
Northern people led them to inaugurate a crusade against the institutions 
of the South, then but one result could be expected — and it came. 

No portion of this fair land of ours was more devoted to the Con- 
stitution which our fathers assisted in framing than the South, and 
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when we seceded we took it with us as the ark of our safety. There 
never was a true Confederate soldier who was disloyal to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States as his fathers had interpreted 
it to him. He had been taught to reverence it as the safeguard of that 
liberty which he inherited from his fathers. He had been taught that 
when the mother country began to oppress Massachusetts that South 
Carolina and Virginia had unselfishly espoused her cause, and gave her 
every assistance in their power. 

He knew that his fathers had fought at Yorktown, Camden and King's 
Mountain that the Northern colonies might be free and independent 
States. He knew that when, in 1812, England disregarded the rights of 
our sailors, the South stood for our "sailors' rights," even when a different 
course was being pursued by New England, and that it was a Southern 
General — Andrew Jackson — and Southern troops that won imperishable 
glory for the American navy at New Orleans. He gloried in the achieve- 
ments of our American armies in the War with Mexico, and he knew 
that it was largely Southern valor and Southern prowess that added the 
great territory on the west to our Common Country. He had every 
reason to love and venerate our constitutional union, and he only con- 
sented to dissolution when the terms of the compact were violated and 
he could no longer rely on the guarantees of the Constitution. 

And now that slavery has been abolished, and for thirty-five years 
no Southern man has borne arms against the general government, the 
best hope for the restoration of the original purity and fraternity of 
our Union rests on the opinions and character of those who shall come 
after us, and if the Constitution is to be preserved, and constitutional free- 
dom is not to perish from among men, our children must go to the 
fountain of our political history, and not be content to drink of the 
streams that have been polluted by mere time-servers and those who seek 
to keep alive sectional animosities. 

We are here to-day to dedicate this splendid statue to the memory of 
the Missourians, Louisianans, Texans and Arkansans who fell at Wilson's 
Creek on August 10th, 1861. 

The Missouri State troops and their Confederate allies who survived 
that desperate battle have anxiously looked for the dawn of this day, 
when they and their friends could see this honor paid to the memories 
of their comrades who fell on the historic , field of Wilson's Creek, and 
to feel the sweet satisfaction that their own sacrifices are appreciated by 
those for whose sakes they were made. 

From every quarter of this magnificent State, Price's veterans have 
come to-day to revisit the field in which they were the heroic actors forty 
years ago, and from far off Texas and Louisiana men who fought with 
McCulloch and Hebert on that fateful day have returned, and from our 
sister State of Arkansas the men who followed Pearce and Reid and 
Churchill have come to see homage paid to their comrades who died for 
Missouri on that day. 

Their heads are whitened by the frosts of forty years, but they stand 
as erect as when they faced Lyon, Plummer and Sturgis at Bloody Hill, 
or routed Siegel. Their eyes moisten and their voices tremble as they 
recall those who died that day for the Southern cause; and, anon, the 
old fire is rekindled as the deeds of daring are remembered, and yet 
in their hearts they cherish no feeling of hostility against the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

This, no doubt, troubles some of the good people of the North. They 
cannot understand these old Veterans, but there is one fact they can 
understand, and that is, that not a touch of selfishness brings them 
here. They come to pay their tributes of love to their comrades who 
sleep around this monument, and not a trace of mercenary consideration 
can be found in their conduct. No pensions reward them for their undying 
devotion to the cause for which they fought. They ask none; would 
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accept none. They simply ask to be allowed to preserve and honor the 
memory of their comrades, and to recall the glories of those terrible 
days of war and privation. 

Hard as was the experience of all the Southern States when they 
accepted the issues of battle, the conditions which confronted Missouri and 
the transmississippi States were peculiarly so. 

The situation of Missouri, surrounded on three sides by free States, 
all of which were bound to adhere to the North, was such as to cause 
the most fearful apprehensions. Her people prayed that war might be 
averted. They had no desire to imbrue their hands with the blood of 
their countrymen, North or South. 

These conditions produced a division of sentiment. Her agricultural 
population was largely Southern, the descendants of Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. At the beginning they fondly hoped they might be allowed 
to observe a policy of neutrality. They refused to see the situation as 
their Southern kindred saw it— that war was inevitable — and that they 
must side either with the North or the South. Indecision and vacillation 
seem to have ruled the hour. 

Two men grasped the situation, and they were Frank P. Blair and 
General Lyon. They determined that the State should take sides with 
the North. While the Southern leaders of the State strove to convince 
the people that their interest lay with the South, no intelligent measure? 
were taken to secure that end. 

Procrastination ensued until General Lyon had captured Camp Jackson 
and was in possession of the arsenal in St. Louis. The State government 
was soon in flight from the Capitol. General Price, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the State troops, found himself without arms or equipment. The 
skirmish at Boonville demonstrated that General Price was wholly unpre- 
pared for an engagement with the splendidly equipped force of General 
Lyon. 

A hurried retreat followed to Lamar. The State troops were armed with 
about 1,500 muskets taken at Liberty, and shotguns and squirrel rifles, and 
many had none at all. The affair at Cole Camp checked the pursuit long 
enough to permit the various raw commands to reach Lamar, only to 
find Siegel in their front. The action near Carthage demonstrated that 
while the Missourians were wanting in arms, equipment and organization, 
they had one supreme qualification, and that was a large stock of courage 
and determination to fight before they gave up their State and homes. 

They compelled Siegel to fly to General Lyon for protection. Their 
success enabled them to gather their undisciplined commands on Cow 
Skin, and enabled General Price, through the assistance of Steen, Parsons 
and Kelly, to bring them to some degree of organization. Knowing that 
his raw volunteers could not cope with General Lyon's regulars and weli- 
trained and thoroughly equipped volunteers from St. Louis, Iowa and 
Kansas, General Price appealed to General McCulloch to assist him. After 
a conference between McCulloch, Price and Pearce, it was agreed to give 
Lyon battle, and this little army was headed for Springfield. 

General McCulloch, it would seem, had little faith in the efficiency 
of the "undisciplined mob" of Missourians. Like many other regular 
officers he had not yet learned what staying qualities there were in a 
body of intelligent men, fighting for their homes and firesides, though 
ignorant of military tactics and army life. 

With that greatness of soul and unselfish patriotism which char- 
acterized his whole life, General Price yielded the command to General 
McCulloch. McCulloch's force, including the Missourians and Arkansans, 
Louisianians and Texans, was about 11,000, of which possibly half had 
muskets, the remainder shotguns and squirrel rifles. General Lyon had 
about 8,000 thoroughly equipped men. -On the morning of August 10th 
Lyon moved on McCulloch at daybreak. The Confederates were rapidly 
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formed. It fell to the Missourians to take position on Bloody Hill. The 
forces that contended over this part of the field were nearly equal in 
numbers, about 3,500 in each command. 

On the Federal side were the regulars of Plummer and Steele, the 
well-drilled First Missouri, Blair's Kansas Regiment and the First Iowa. 
His artillery was under the command of Totten and Dubois. 

To the military mind the inequality was very great, and largely in 
favor of the regular troops of General Lyon. The battle began by 6 
o'clock in the morning and lasted until near noon, when General Lyon 
was killed and his army, under command of Major Sturgis, retreated, 
leaving the Confederates the masters of the field. 

General Lyon's body fell into the hands of the Confederates, but was 
sent to Springfield by General Price in his own wagon. It was again 
left in Springfield when the Federal army retreated that night. "Never 
before, considering the numbers engaged, had so bloody a battle been 
fought on American soil; seldom has a bloodier one been fought on any 
modern field." The loss on Bloody Hill was: Missourians and Arkan- 
sans, 988; Federals, 892. 

The military critics of the old world could not understand how the 
raw levies, the undisciplined Missourians, with shotguns and squirrel 
rifles, could for six and a half hours, withstand the regular and thoroughly 
equipped Federal troops under accomplished and skillful officers. 

In a word, they could not understand what the teachings and inspira- 
tion of free institutions would enable men to accomplish without military 
training, and what invincible power there is in men fighting for home 
and firesides against any invading foe. "The blood of the martyrs has 
ever been the seed of the church," and so the blood of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas and Louisiana spilt at Wilson's Creek was the inspiration of the 
Western soldier in all of the remaining years of the war. 

Missouri lost much of its most precious blood on that historic day. it 
was here that the gallant and accomplished Richard Hanson Weightman 
poured out his life-blood as the shouts of victory were wafted to his ears. 
It was here that Allen and Brown died like heroes. It was here that 
Generals Price, Slack, Clark, Burbridge, Kelly and Foster were wounded, 
and here that Parsons, McBride, Clark and Slack and their untrained 
legions taught the world how Missourians could fight and die. This was 
the baptismal fire which should bear its rich fruition at Corinth, Baker's 
Creek, Elk Horn, Prairie Grove, Franklin, Helena and Mansfield, and 
make the name Missourian a synonym of undaunted courage and match- 
less prowess in all the succeeding days of the bloody tragedy. 

It was here, also, that Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana set the example 
for the armies east and west. Let one who followed that "Son of 
Thunder," Stonewall Jackson, on the sanguinary plains of the Old Do- 
minion, bear witness to his brethren of the western and transmississippi 
armies that the Virginia soldier recognized in his western comrade the 
same indomitable spirit, the same unconquerable courage which dis- 
tinguished the Confederate soldier in the East. 

While the army of Northern Virginia gloried in its achievements from 
Big Bethel and Manassas to Appomattox, it claimed no superiority over 
the heroes of Wilson's Creek, Elk Horn, Shiloh, Corinth, Franklin, Chicka- 
mauga and Vicksburg. We felt no jealousy when we read and heard of 
the victory you won at Shiloh under your great leader, Albert Sidney 
Johnston. If we gloried in Stonewall's valley campaign, if we love to 
linger over the story of second Manassas, and Sharpsburg, and Gettys- 
burg, and Cold Harbor, we knew you could furnish a parallel in the 
charge at Franklin; in your unsurpassed and stubborn resistance at 
Wilson's Creek, Vicksburg, Mansfield and Chickamauga, and in the daring 
exploits of Bedford Forest, Joe Wheeler and Shelby, in all of whose 
victories Texans and Missourians, Arkansans and Louisianans were im- 
portant factors. 
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We knew that the world never witnessed sublimer courage, greater 
endurance of privations, more splendid strategy, than the West contrib- 
uted to our unequalled war for our beloved Southland and the right 
of self-government. 

Your own modesty will not permit you to tell the story of your own 
glorious achievements, and this must be the apology of the Committee 
in charge for requesting one who did not participate in them to recite 
them to-day. 

Survivors of the Army of the West, the Army of Northern Virginia, 
through its humble representative, salutes you to-day. 

It is sufficient for us to know that actuated by the same unselfish 
motives and the same great principles, we did all we could do to make 
ourselves worthy of your comradeship . You will not blame us if our 
pulses quicken and throb anew at the mention of our incomparable Lee, 
the glorious Stonewall, and the iron-hearted Longstreet, nor that our 
eyes grow dim with tears at the names of Stuart, Pelham, Pegram Cobb, 
Latimer and Willis, who died for the Southland. No, my countrymen; 
there is glory enough for us all, and there is no place for invidious com- 
parisons. 

I have sometimes endeavored, in my own mind, to determine what 
brigade in the Virginia army *I would select as entitled to the chief 
place in that glorious Army of the Confederacy, if it could pass under 
review again, before its immortal commander. 

At one time I would feel that to Hays and Stafford's Louisianans I 
would award the place, and then would I recall Hood's Texas Brigade 
and its brilliant charges, and think perhaps no error w r ould be made in giv- 
ing it the precedence, but then, that immortal band, the old "Stonewall Bri- 
gade," would loom up before me as the very incarnation of all thai 
was terrible in war, and I could see, side by side with it in every sanguinary 
struggle, Early's old Virginia Brigade, and as the battle thickened I 
could hear the triumphant yells of Tige Anderson and Benning's Georgia 
Brigades as they swept all opposition before them, and in the swiftly 
growing scene, Battle and Law's Alabamaians, Gordon's, Colquitt's and 
Dole's Georgians, and Ramseur's, Branch's, Grimes' and Hoke's North 
Carolinaians would sweep the field, with Kershaw's South Carolinaians and 
the old "Maryland Line" joining in the wild scenes of death and carnage, 
until finally that grand old army of ragged jackets and glittering muskets 
had all once more appeared in a flood of glorious light, every man a 
hero and every officer a very paladin, and I was compelled to say, no 
distinction could be made, if indomitable courage in battle was to be the 
only test; but I have thought again that we of Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia and Texas occupied a more favored 
position in that we fought with the consciousness nearly all the time that 
our loved ones were largely shielded from the scenes of desolation that 
swept over Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, and I felt 
that I would accord a brighter crown to the "Orphan Brigade" of Ken- 
tucky, to Cockrell and Marmaduke and Shelby's Missourians; to the 
Louisianians, Mississippians and Tennesseeans whose homes were in the 
hands of their foes, and all communications cut off from the loved ones 
at home. 

It seemed to me then, and it does now, that it took yet stouter 
hearts than ours to remain faithful as the Star of Hope grew dim 
and final success seemed impossible, and yet such was the record of 
the Missourians who fought as gloriously at Franklin, and who died as 
cheerfully at Mansfield as their comrades did at Lexington and Wilson's 
Creek in the early days of the war, in the sight of their homes, and so, 
while we of Georgia and the inland Southern States yield to none in 
the steadfastness with which we endured the hardships of the struggle, 
and know that no grander lives were sacrificed for our cause than Georgia 
gave in Bartow, Walker, Cobb, Willis and thousands of their comrades; 
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than North Carolina gave in Ramseur, Branch and Gordon; than South 
Carolina gave in Bee, Gregg and Elliott; than Mississippi gave in Barks- 
dale, Griffith and Posey, we are ever ready to take off our hats and 
in silent, loving admiration salute the names of Holloway, Weightman, 
Slack, Brown, Little, Green and Bowen, and their unnamed heroes who 
gave their lives for us when it was a foregone fact that their State must 
be yielded up to their foes, and this day recalls their unselfish and dis- 
interested devotion to the Southern cause, and should rekindle a desire 
in every Missouri boy to learn and know more of their characters. 

There is that in the perils and privations of a soldier's life which 
makes its retrospect the sweetest and tenderest spot in his existence. 

He cherishes the memories of that period with the most anxious 
solicitude, and is ever jealous of his victories, and, no matter what Jiis sub- 
sequent condition in life, he esteems it as his most precious heritage. 

Particularly is this true of the survivors of our own great war. For 
the Southern or Northern soldier whose heart does not throb quicker at 
the mention of Manassas, Shiloh, Chickamauga, Sharpsburg, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Franklin, Corinth, Cedar Mountain, Chancellorsville, Wilson's 
Creek and Mansfield, I can only feel a profound pity. 

For, whether he wore the blue or the gray, those historic fields 
shed such lustre upon American arms and American manhood that the 
heart must be callous indeed that fails to respond to their glorious 
achievements. 

It was the splendid heroism displayed on those memorable fields that 
made it possible in the end for each to recognize in the other the Ameri- 
can patriot, and which compelled the political bigot to stand aside and 
permit reconciliation to take the place of estrangement and allow an 
honorable peace to heal the sorrows and wounds of disunion. It was 
because of the spotless character of Davis and Lee, Johnston and Gordon, 
Hood and Polk, Price and McCulloch, and the serried legions who followed 
their banners that the great heart of our Northern brethren said enough 
precious blood has been shed, and men and a people, who could endure all 
the horrors and privations of a war that these men endured, can be 
trusted to abide by any pledge they will make, and it was the brave 
men in blue who had witnessed our charges upon a hundred bloody 
fields who demanded of the non-combatant and fiatulant politician that 
he respect the cartel of Grant and Lee, Sherman and Johnston, and on 
our part the determination of the Federal soldiers to trust our paroles soft- 
ened our hearts and taught us to accept the new conditions about us. 

We knew that the men who withstood Pickett's charge at Gettysburg; 
that stormed the bridge at Antietam; that again and again charged Jack- 
son's deadly line at Manassas; that poured out their lives like water 
from "the bloody angle" to Cold Harbor; that fought like very demons at 
Stone River, Franklin and Missionary Ridge; that stood with Lyon and 
Sturgis in front of Bloody Hill for six mortal hours at a range of 100 
yards, were men whose plighted faith we could trust, and it is the 
memories of these things that enables the survivors of both sides who 
fought at Wilson's Creek and Carthage to meet to-day as brethren and 
citizens of a common and reunited country and do honor to the heroic 
dead who sleep in these consecrated spots. It is the inspiration which 
we both receive from these sacred and tender memories that teach us 
that despite the differences we have had, despite the sacrifices we made in 
warring with each other, our true happiness, and for our children after 
us, lies in the maintenance of our constitutional Union, and in the preser- 
vation of the great fundamental principles upon which the fathers laid 
the foundations of this government. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, many children of Confederate soldiers 
either feign or are really so indifferent as to the part their fathers played 
in the greatest epoch of American history that they take no pride or in- 
terest in it, while on the other hand we find men claiming to have been 
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Confederate soldiers who never carried a musket or drew a sabre for 
the South. 

The aligning one's self with a "lost cause" is one of the peculiar 
phases of American politics. 1 have known men to be breveted "Major" or 
"Colonel," and the word quietly passed around the crowd that he was "a 
gallant Confederate during the war," who never served a day in defense of 
the South. 

Is it not possible that the latter class have "somehow or another" 
discovered that, after all, these old Confederates though not victorious, 
bear a splendid reputation even among their old adversaries as men 
with a history of which any people may well be proud. 

Thousands of the brave Confederates who survived the war have gone 
to their graves utterly hopeless that justice would ever be done to the 
memory of their gallant comrades who died "in the imminent deadly 
breach," or in our rude and ill-provided hospitals, or worse still, in the 
prisons at Fort Delaware, Point Lookout, Blmira, Camp Chase and John- 
son's Island, but they were mistaken, my countrymen. A struggle so 
stupendous in its proportions, military movements which attracted the 
attention of every civilized nation and caused them to send members of 
their military staffs to accompany both armies; a war which has called 
for review by Lord Woolsey, the Commander-in-Chief of the British army; 
campaigns like Jackson's in the Valley of Virginia in 1862, which has 
moved a gallant British officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, to spend 
months in a careful examination of the territory in which it was con- 
ducted; a war which required 2,600,000 soldiers on the part of the United 
States for four years to overcome 600,000 Confederates, "the din of whose 
conflict was heard all over the world and the people of all nations were 
spectators of the scene"; a war which produced a Lee, a Joseph E. John- 
ston, Albert Sidney Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, Bedford Forrest and a 
Sterling Price on one side, and a Grant, McClellan, Meade, McPherson ana 
a Hancock on the other; a war which revolutionized naval warfare; a 
war waged not by individuals, but by thoroughly organized govern- 
ments, cannot be brushed aside as "a mere rebellion." In every respect 
it was the greatest war of modern times, and as such its armies will 
forever take rank. 

Nay, listen to the words of Brevet Brigadier-General Chas. A. Whit- 
tier, himself a gallant Federal officer, in a paper read by him before the 
Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, in which he says: "The 
Army of Northern Virginia will deservedly rank as the best army which 
has existed on this continent; suffering privations unknown to its oppo- 
nents, it fought well from the early Peninsula days to the surrender of that 
small remnant at Appomattox. It seemed always ready, active, mobile; 
without doubt it was composed of the best men of the South, rushing to 
what they considered the defense of their country against a bitter in- 
vader, and they took the places assigned to them, officer or private, and 
fought together until beaten by superiority of numbers." 

And what he said of that army was. true also of every army put into 
the field by the South. 

Some of us in the South, thoroughly disheartened with the ruin that 
stared us in the face at the close of the war; sick of the long and cruel 
reconstruction period, took a pessimistic view of things generally. We did 
not believe our brethren of the North would ever be willing to do us 
justice, but time, the great healer, has wrought marvelous changes. 

The survivors of to-day have lived to see a President of the United 
States, himself a Federal officer, wear a Confederate badge at Atlanta, and 
thought it no imputation upon his loyalty. We have lived to see Fitzhugh 
Lee and Joseph Wheeler, Confederate Generals, commissioned as Generals 
in the Federal Army. 

During the Spanish War some of the cannons in the Norfolk Navy- 
yard were marked, "Captured from the rebels." The officer in charge no- 
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ticed the inscription and ordered it to be removed, saying, "There are 
no rebels; there never were any rebels." 

In view of all these testimonials, my old comrades, shall we despair 
of final and complete justice? Ah, no; the full fruition will yet come 
to our children, and even to many of us. "The years that bring us 
many ills and that pass so stormfully over us, bear away with them the 
ugliness, the weariness, the pain that are theirs, but the beauty, the sweet- 
ness, the rest, they leave untouched, for they are eternal." 

And now, after forty years, the privations and horrors of our great 
war have passed away, but the high and holy purposes which animated 
us to endure them; the blessed memories of our gallant dead, and their 
undying valor; the sacrifices of our noble Southern women, who made it 
possible for us to endure to the end; these and the immortal principles 
of Freedom and constitutional government still remain to us, and will 
grow brighter as time rolls on. 

Where is the Confederate soldier who would exchange places with 
his old antagonist, however poor he may be? Where is the Missourian who 
does not honor the memory of Price, Weightman, Slack, Marmadufce and 
Shelby? Where is the brave Federal soldier who would not despise you if 
you hesitated to pay all honor to their memory? Brave men love brave 
men the world over. Southern .men delight to honor the names of Hancock, 
the superb McPherson, the accomplished gentleman and soldier; the in- 
trepid Reynolds, the lion-hearted Lyon, and I must believe it is a sorry 
specimen of a Federal soldier who cannot reverence the character of 
Robert B. Lee, of Stonewall Jackson, of Leonidas Polk, of Pat Cleburne. 
Sterling Price, Marmaduke and Shelby and thousands of others who illus 
trated American manhood on a thousand fields fighting for the South. 

Young gentlemen, sons of Confederate Veterans, your presence here 
to-day comforts our hearts. It is a sweet assurance to us that you are 
not only not ashamed of your fathers, but glory in the record they made. 
Yet a few years and these survivors will have passed from these scenes. 
No longer by word or pen can they tell you the story of all they suffered 
that you might inherit the blessings of self-government, which your grand- 
sires founded and sanctified with their blood. The mantle will fall upon 
you. Upon you must rest the duty of preserving unblemished the character 
of Southern gentlemen. That you will do it, I doubt not. 

To do it, however, you must not let mere materialism crowd out 
the great purposes of your manhood. Study the Constitution of your 
country and the teachings of the fathers. Take for your models the lives 
of Davis, Lee, Polk and Price, and strive tor keep your eye on your models. 

Strive to rebuild our beloved Southland and make it what it once 
was — the fairest and happiest land on earth. Search, read and inwardly 
digest the great principles for which your fathers died and all will be 
well. The past is secure; see to it that you make the future worthy of 
that past. 

When you read the great discussions involving the nature of the gov- 
ernment formed by the adoption of the Constitution, do not content your- 
selves with reading Mr. Webster's reply to Hayne, but read the more 
logical and true historical discussion of Hayne himself; an oration, by 
the' way, which has always been excluded from the school books, and 
even from a work claiming to contain all the great orations of the 
world. 

And after you have read Mr. Webster's speech of 1830, which was 
aimed at "Nullification," not "Secession," read his speech at Cedar Springs, 
\a., in 1851, in which he said: 

"If the South were to violate any part of the Constitution inten- 
tionally and systematically, and persist in doing so from year to year, 
and no remedy could be had, would the North be any longer bound by 
the rest of it; and if the North were deliberately, habitually and of 
fixed purpose to disregard one part of it, would the South be bound any 
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longer to observe its other obligations? * * * How absurd is it to 
suppose that when different parties enter into a compact for certain 
purposes, either can disregard any one provision and expect nevertheless 
the other to observe the rest! * * * A bargain cannot be broken 
on one side and still bind the other." 

He said, in a speech delivered at Buffalo, N. Y., during the same year: 

"The question, fellow citizens (and I put it to you as the real 
question) — the question is, whether you and the rest of the people of 
the great State of New York and of all the States, will so adhere to 
the Union — will so enact and maintain laws to preserve that instrument — 
that you will not only remain in the Union yourselves, but permit your 
Southern brethren to remain in it and help to perpetuate it." 

And if, by reason of the miserable apologies for histories which are 
placed in your hands, you are under the impression that secession was 
peculiarly a Southern plant, read the language of Colonel Timothy Pick- 
ering, a Senator from Massachusetts, in 1803, in which he says: "I will 
not despair; I will rather anticipate a new Confederacy. That this can 
be accomplished without spilling one drop of blood, I have little doubt. 
It must begin with Massachusetts. The proposition would be welcomed 
by Connecticut; and could we doubt New Hampshire? But New York 
must be associated, and how is her concurrence to be obtained? She 
must be made the center of the Confederacy. Vermont and New Jersey 
would follow, of course, and Rhode Island of necessity." 

Read the history of the Hartford convention, and the language of 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1844, on the proposed annexation of 
Texas, in which they say: "The project of the annexation of Texas un- 
less arrested on the threshold, may tend to drive these States (New 
England) into a dissolution of the Union." 

Read Rawle on the Constitution, and Mr. Greeley himself, in the New 
York Tribune of Nov. 9th, 1860, in which he said: "The right to secede 
may be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless." 

Do this, and you will never have cause to blush for the action of 
your fathers in 1861. 

And now, what shall I say, what can I say, to these Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and these united daughters, to whom we are so greatly in- 
debted for this beautiful statue to our heroes? I have no words in which 
to express the appreciation of your fathers, brothers and husbands for 
the assistance you have rendered and the encouragement you have given 
us in our effort to erect this monument. 

The highest praise I could give you is to say that you are worthy 
descendants of the mothers of the Confederacy, and I doubt not that were 
the occasion to arise again you would be just as devoted as they were. 

Recognizing your invaluable aid the United Confederate Veterans ac- 
corded you representation on the committee to select the design and 
make the arrangements for these exercises. Those of us who have felt the 
burden of seeing this monument erected before all the old heroes of Wil* 
son's Creek were dead, gladly testify that it was largely through your as- 
sistance and efforts that quotas assigned to the different camps were raised. 
It was your enthusiasm and your unfailing loyalty that made possible the 
success of this hour, and now our loyal sisters in this sacred work, we 
thank you, we salute you as worthy of the honor and the gratitude of every 
Missouri Confederate. 

At our last regular reunion at Memphis we resolved to build a 
monument to the women of the South, and we will build it to let the 
world know how, and the generations unborn, the part that Southern 
women played in the great drama of 1861 to 1865. 

If I were called upon to name the greatest force behind the Confed- 
erate Armies, I should unhesitatingly answer, the women of the Southern 
Confederacy. While the Confederate soldier must forever stand pre-emi- 
nent for dauntless courage in battle and unmurmuring patience and forti- 
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tude on the march and in camp, the true historian will record how bravely 
the daughters of the South bore, with sublime faith the desolation of their 
homes, the burning of our cities and the loss of husbands, brothers, fath- 
ers and sons, and smothered every sob of despair and mournful anguish 
lest it weaken the nerves of our tattered legions in the field. 

Let him who has never read, and him who has read, read again the 
sweet little poem of our gifted Margaret Preston, "Beechenbrook," if he 
would know how a Southern woman bore herself in that fiery ordeal. 

Let us all recall the happy homes of the South; homes the product of 
civilization never surpassed in the history of this old world, and remember 
how the gentle Southern wife, with her own soft hands, prepared the 
outfit of husband, brother and son to go forth, and, if must need be, die 
for the Southland. 

Not a sob has escaped her all day — not a moan, 
But now the tide rushes — for she is alone ; 
On the fresh shining knapsack she pillows her head 
And weeps as a mourner might weep for the dead. 

How bravely she strove to hide from' us the bleeding of her dear 
heart. Ah! these are the moments in our lives of which there can, in- 
deed, be no forgetfulness. We quailed not at the thought of the onset of 
our foes. We even exulted in the thought of meeting the invaders of 
our fair land, but when the supreme moment arrived, when we had bidden 
farewell to friends and relatives and reserved for the last the sacred part- 
ing with wife or mother, and 

The arms thrown around us but tighten their hold, 
The cheek that we kiss is ashy and cold, 
And bowed with the grief she so long has represt 
She weeps herself quiet and calm on our breast. 

And see the heroine conquer the wife, sister or mother. Surely 
Heaven never looked down upon a sweeter, sadder sight than this. It 
was the knowledge we bore of these brave but breaking hearts that sus- 
tained us in the long vigils on the dreary picket line; that nerved us when 
the deadly rattle of muskets and the bursting and crashing of the shell3 
bade us to move forward to the scenes of carnage and death. 

We knew that at that moment in the far-off Southern home her gentle 
voice was pleading with the Omnipotent One to spare us to her and our 
country. And when the battle was over and we were borne to the hos- 
pital, forgetful of herself and the natural shrinking of her gentle nature, 
she hurried to the side of the wounded and dying to bind up our wounds 
and receive the last messages to the loved ones at home, she was the 
embodiment of all that ennobled womanhood. 

And when, in spite of all our efforts, the battle was lost and the 
cause went down; when the iron entered our very souls and the very 
heavens above us were as brass, and nowhere in all the earth was a word 
of sympathy extended to us, it was then that the women of the Con- 
federacy showed in a supernal light. Then it was that their sublime 
courage and exalted faith endeared them more than ever to us. What 
mooted it to them that our fortunes were gone, our homes desolated, our 
cities but smouldering ruins, bur uniforms in rags and our bodies ema- 
ciated? With open arms they met us and their words of hope, of con- 
dolence, of sweet sympathy, kindled anew our spirits within us. They whis- 
pered new words of hope and gladly shared with us the privations that 
followed. It was their unconquered hearts' that inaugurated the move- 
ment all over the South to erect monuments to our gallant dead. They 
began the movements to gather the bones of our heroes into cemeteries, 
and it mattered not that these were the bones of private soldiers. It was 
the same spirit that moved the gentle women oi Springfield to gather our 
dead from Wilson Creek and surrounding country into this beautiful spot. 
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Ladies, Daughters of the Confederacy, such were your mothers. Teach 
your daughters and your sons that theirs is a noble ancestry. With 
such a lineage they must still be freemen, worthy of the most exalted 
nafion on earth. Survivors of the Confederate Army, Texans, Arkansans, 
Louisianans, Missourians, who fought for the Southern cross at Wilson's 
Creek, and on a hundred other historic fields, whatever the judgment of 
the world, you are heroes and patriots to us. 

It matters not that your names may not be blazoned upon marble 
pillars, in our hearts and the great, living, throbbing heart of the South- 
land for which you fought, and for which Lee and Jackson, Albert Sidney 
Johnston and your own Weightman, and Slack, and Brown died, you 
cannot and shall not be forgotten. Your deeds shall live in song and 
story. 

But their memories e'er shall remain to us, 
Their names, bright names without stain, for us, 
The glory they won shall not wane, for us, 
In legend and lay, our heroes in gray, 
Shall forever live over again for us. 



THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS. 

BY EDMONDA AUGUSTA NICKERSON. 

Soldiers of the Confederacy, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In all great public emergencies it is the people themselves who pre- 
cede the organization of the army and rise up in resistance to arbitrary 
power. 

The Ironsides, commanded by Cromwell, were not in existence when 
the people of England rose to resist the unlawful exactions of Charles 
the First. The farmers of Massachusetts were the subjects of the British 
King when, on the 19th of April, 1775, they slaughtered his soldiers along 
the highway on their retreat from Lexington to the City of Boston. On the 
same day, sixty-eight years afterwards, the citizens of Baltimore rose 
against the unlawful invasion of the Massachusetts troops on their way 
to Washington and drove them back out of the city. It was the same 
when, in 1861, it became apparent to the people of the South that it was 
the intention of the Federal government to violate their constitutional 
rights, invade their territory and wage against them a war of subjugation, 
the whole population rose up as one man and with arms in their hands 
faced the Federal troops and opposed their advance as an invading foe. 

The mighty giants, after so many years of social and political strife, 
stood face to face, and the long-impending struggle for the constitutional 
rights of the South began. The patriotism of the Southern people was 
equal to the great emergency and their .enthusiasm for their cause rose 
to the highest pitch; men, women and children, all alike, were willing to 
sacrifice their all in the struggle about to ensue. All social distinctions 
were cast aside, the high born, the rich and poor alike rushed to arms 
and stood side by side in the ranks to resist the subjugation of their 
country. 

From the day of the battle of Bull Run to the end of a long and 
bloody war, the destiny of the mass of the Southern youth was changed. 
They were to leave the avocations of civil life, their educational prospects 
and the comforts of home to bear the exposure, the hardships and the 
dangers of military life, and above all by their devotion to duty, their 
submission to military discipline, their courage on the field of battle, their 
kindness and mercy to the fallen, they were to weave around the name 
of the Confederate soldier a halo of glory, a deathless renown that will 
survive all the monuments raised by the hand of man and go sounding 
down through all the ages. 
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The assembling of the youth of Maryland and Virginia at Harper's 
Ferry, their forced march under General Joseph E. Johnston to Ihe relief 
of Beauregard at Manassas, the stand of the First Virginia Brigade on 
Henry Hill, where it stood like a "stone wall," and its charge on the 
center of the Federal force saved the day to the Confederate army and 
raised its commander to the highest pinnacle of military fame and made 
the name of "Stonewall Jackson" immortal. 

It was the same when Stonewall Jackson fell at Chancellorsville ; his 
soldiers, the rank and file, held the lines in the rear of the Federal 
army, and when daylight dawned they fought the battle as their great 
chieftain had planned it, and as they drove the hosts of Hooker toward 
the Rappahannock, their victorious cheers were heard by t*he dying hero 
as he lay wounded and bleeding at Wilderness Run. 

The Confederate Army by its many bloody engagements at the Wilder- 
ness, the Po, Hanover Junction, Cold Harbor <and the Chickahominy, was 
greatly reduced in numbers and was worn to a shadow when it entered 
the fortifications of Petersburg to undergo the dangers of a long, bloody 
and protracted siege. The far-famed discomforts of our fathers at Valley 
Forge were a Lucullian feast when compared with the sufferings of the 
Confederate soldiers during that severe and dreary winter, as they lay 
in the trenches that engirdled the doomed city. Without blankets, cloth- 
ing or shoes to protect them from the cold; frozen as. they stood at their 
posts, without shelter from the shot and shell that the surrounding army 
by night and by day rained upon them, they stood by the cause of their, 
country to the last and calmly waited with hopeless resignation for the 
last onslaught of the mighty host that they knew would soon overwhelm 
them, and by sheer force of numbers drive them, in disaster and defeat 
from their defenses. 

The historian, in lifting the veil that hid the suffering of the Con- 
federate soldiers during the existence of the siege from the eyes of the 
world, has borne testimony to the heroic constancy of their defense and has 
made it forever memorable as one' of the most marvelous exhibitions of 
individual courage, fortitude and endurance known to the annals of 
war. 

And so it was in the West, as well as in the East — all over the immense 
battlefield that occupied more than the half of the continent. 

It was on the bloody field of Shiloh that the individual heroism of the 
Confederate soldier shone brightest. After marching all day through mud 
and water they surprised the army of Grant, drove it from the field and 
captured his camps, and after their great leader, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
fell, they still fought on and independently charged the Federal army and 
drove it to Pittsburgh Landing to seek the protection of its gunboats. And 
when the reinforcing army of Buell appeared, they fought his fresh divis- 
ions as they came upon the field, and held them at bay until, under orders, 
they withdrew and defiantly retired from the field of battle that their 
valor had won. 

And again, it was here on the battlefield of Wilson's Creek, where these 
dead died for their country, that this trait of individuality, this per- 
sonal heroic courage, this self-sacrifice, this sublime devotion to duty which 
animated the Southern soldiers, shone with conspicuous lustre. Just from 
their homes, unorganized, undisciplined, armed with shotguns, squirrel 
rifles and old flint-lock muskets, on half rations for ten days, arriving 
on the field of battle by a forced march, without food for twenty-four 
hours, with no supplies in camp, feeding on green corn gathered from 
the neighboring fields, Without blankets, half starved, half naked and 
shoeless, handicapped by a misunderstanding between their generals, un- 
guarded by outposts, and taken by surprise by the enemy, they met the 
charging columns of General Lyon's army, composed of regulars and well- 
trained troops and drove them from the field of battle. They encountered 
Siegel's army in their rear, charged his batteries, captured his guns, 
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scattered his troops and pursued them in ignominious flight to the city 
of Springfield, and then turned again on the main Federal army. They 
killed its general, destroyed its morale and without ammunition for their 
improvised guns compelled it to retreat for safety to the fortifications at 
Rolla. 

And yet the closing scenes of that great tragical drama that por- 
trayed the individual heroism of the Confederate soldiers was to come at 
last. It came in the Bast, where the first blood was shed and where the 
flag of the Confederacy was first unfurled. It came to give a deathless 
renown to the Southern soldiers, and was the grandest of all their most 
glorious and immortal history. It was an end worthy of the sufferings 
and self-sacrifice of the grandest body of men that a common cause had 
ever drawn together. The six days' retreat from Petersburg to Appo- 
mattox with all its scenes of privation, devotion and death are unparalleled 
in all the annals of unhallowed war. Surrounded by an army ten times 
their number, suffering the pangs of semi-starvation, without sleep, food 
or clothing, "preferring death in any of its forms to the bitter pang of 
surrender," the skeleton of the Confederate army still fought on and 
fought on, hoping against hope, and to the last for one more victory that 
would save them unconauered on the field. The fateful moment came at 
last; a column of Confederate infantry, less than 3,000 strong, under the 
command of Gordon, moved against the enemy in a last effort to open 
the way of retreat beyond the Appomattox Court House. It was their 
last resort to escape the surrounding host, and to save a wrecked and 
ruined army from surrender to the foe. 

Soldiers of the Confederacy! You who bore the brunt of a long and 
hopeless war! You who fought from Manassas to Petersburg and in the 
Valley of Virginia! Heroes of an unbroken record of victory! You are 
yourselves again! Your torn and blood-stained flag has never known de- 
feat! Victory is still about you and calls again from an hundred glorious 
battlefields to make this final charge! 

And well did the ragged soldiers of the South answer the last call 
of their country, The advance was made. The charge was irresistible. 
The Federal forces, under Sheridan, were swept from the field before their 
impetuous onset and driven two miles away: 

But the end had come; it was the last victory that crowned the im- 
perishable record of the Army of Northern Virginia, for beyond the scat- 
tered forces of Sheridan stood the frowning batteries and serried ranks of 
an army of 80,000 strong. It was the Army of the James that stood in an 
overwhelming mass athwart their pathway and checked their further ad- 
vance. The heroic charging column could go no further; with this last 
effort all was done that could be done; the last hope for a successful re- 
treat was dispelled; the last scene of the fearful and bloody drama was 
closed and the poor remnant that was left of the once proud and victorious 
Army of Northern Virginia, after a long, heroic and glorious strife, its 
spirit unbroken and "its banner bathed in blood," gave up its arms to an 
overwhelming foe. 

In this dark and eventful hour, when all their hopes were blasted 
and all that they loved was lost, the Confederate soldiers bore the cruel 
pang of surrender and met their doom — more dreadful than the bitterness 
of death — with the same courageous fortitude, the same heroic submis- 
sion to fate and the same sublime devotion to duty as when they stood 
triumphant in victory or disconsolate in defeat on an hundred hard-fought 
battlefields, thus exemplifying in their own lives the words of their great 
captain that "human virtue should be equal to human calamity." 

From the ashes of Vesuvius the archaeologists have revealed the Roman 
soldier as he stood at the gate of Pompeii 2,000 years ago, refusing to 
leave his post of duty and flee for his life with the multitude from the 
doomed city. 
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As it was with the Roman, so it was with the Confederate soldiers, 
inspired by the immortal precept of their great commander — Robert Ed- 
ward Lee — that "Duty is the sublimest word in our language," the ragged 
soldiers of the South — God bless them! — defended their beloved cause until 
all was lost — save honor. They served their country in its peril without 
pay or the hope of pay. They laid down their lives for a government 
that they knew was too poor to pay them for the blood they shed. They 
continued the hopeless struggle for four long years in the midst of toil 
and peril and privation and death, and were submissive to authority, obe- 
dient to discipline and faithful to every duty. Endurance on the march, 
courage on the field of battle, fortitude in the midst of disaster, forbear- 
ance in the time of victory, stern to the unyielding, merciful to the fallen, 
will be the record of their undying fame in all ages to come, and like the 
Roman soldier that was encased in the burning lava that flowed down the 
sides of Mount Vesuvius, they stood to the last guarding their post, alway3 
ready to meet a soldier's fate, and their only desire throughout all the vicis- 
situdes of their heroic lives was to devote themselves in life and in death 
to the cause of their country, and the faithful discharge of their duty. 

The monumental lion that was carved to perpetuate the fame of 
the Spartan soldiers who defended their homes at Thermopylae, has perished 
away* and no trace of it is left to mark the spot where the heroes fell, 
but their glorious exploit has been saved in song and story and will sur- 
vive to inspire the latest generations of man with a holy aspiration for 
freedom and a warrior's love of home. 

The monumental statues that adorned the Roman forum where Julius 
Caesar fell have perished in the night of time, but the story of the patriotic 
band that slew the tyrant, their warlike achievements to save the liberties of 
their country, and their self-immolation on the battlefield of Philippi, 
when all hopes of the Republic were lost, is recorded in all the histories 
of the globe and will be read and known by all men so long as the 
libraries of the world shall be preserved from destruction. 

The monument to be unveiled — so happy in its conception, so truth- 
ful in its design and so splendid in its execution — typifying the Confed- 
erate soldier as he appeared in his life, may, too, perish and pass away, 
but like the story of the Spartan soldiers or the patriotic exploit of 
the Roman warriors, the martial deeds of these Confederate dead will 
survive the decay and destruction of time and will live and be known 
to future generations of men long after this monument erected to com- 
memorate their glorious lives shall have perished and passed away. 

I, with others, here to-day claim kindred with these dead, for mingled 
with their sacred dust lies all that was mortal of one whose memory I 
have been taught from my childhood to revere. William Elliott Tyler, my 
mother's brother, left home and farm and friends and fell on this battle- 
field in unhallowed and fratricidal strife, and his last remains are rest- 
ing here among these unknown dead. A lock of hair cut by a comrade 
from his youthful brow was all that his mother ever received as a me- 
morial of her darling boy, but like the thousands of other Southern 
matrons she became reconciled to his untimely fate because he had been 
true to his lineage and his name and had given up his young life in the 
defense of those principles of constitutional freedom for which his an- 
cestors had contended in every emergency of Anglo-Saxon history, from the 
Baronial conference at Runnymede to the battle of Yorktown. 

They were slain for us, 

And their blood flowed out in a rain for us ; 

Red, rich and pure, on the plain for us ; 

And years may go, 

But our tears shall flow 
O'er the dead who died in vain for us. 

History does not record a war in which a people sought political inde- 
pendence that was fought with so much sincerity, patriotism and good 
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faith as was exhibited by the Confederate soldiers in the war between the 
States. In most of the civil wars in which great treasure and unlimited 
power have been on one side and limited resources and governmental 
weakness on the other, there has always appeared some one in high or 
in low station who has deserted the cause and sold it for a traitor's 
reward. Monk led the army of the Commonwealth of England from Scot- 
land to London, restored Charles the Second to the throne of his fathers 
and received for his treason the estates and title of a great nobleman. 

Gorgey, made Dictator by the Hungarian people to save their country 
from invasion, surrendered their armies to the Austrian King, and re- 
ceived all that he claimed as a reward for his treason. 

Benedict Arnold, a favorite General of the American army, agreed 
to deliver the fortress of West Point to the British commander, but 
being discovered in his crime he fled to the enemies' ships for pro- 
tection and escaped the penalty of his treason. Thank God, the Southern 
Confederacy, as poor as it was in all that it could give as a reward for 
faithful service, never produced that hideous monster — a traitor. Of 
all the thousands of men who fought the battles of the South or espoused 
her cause in civil or military life, whether officer or soldier, there was 
never one known who proved faithless to his country, or who in any ex- 
tremity of fortune or fate, recanted his principles or abjured the Con- 
stitutional creed of his fathers. Nay, more, there were thousands upon 
thousands of both officers and soldiers who would have been willing to 
have entered the "forlorn hope," or, like that heroic boy, Sam Davis, to 
have, if need be, given up their young lives at the call of their country. 

All glory to the name of Sam Davis! An eternity of ages will pay 
tribute to his memory! How noble was his character! How great was his 
goodness, and how sublime -was his death! 

Standing under the shadow of the hangman's scaffold the youthful hero 
in refusing the conditional clemency of his captors uttered the immortal 
words, "If I had a thousand lives I would surrender them all here and 
now before I would betray my friends or the confidence of my informer," 
and then, submitting himself to his executioners, he gave up his young 
life for "truth and honor's sake." No being was ever so tempted before 
since the world began. Yes, ther6 was one, but He was not a man, but a 
God! 

The pure and manly spirit of this heroic boy rose in triumph over his 
untimely fate and robbed a scaffold's death of all its ignominy. It was 
a marvelous exhibition of moral courage. Alone, a friendless captive in the 
custody of the Federal army and condemned to death by court-martial, 
he exemplified to the last moment of his existence the highest type of the 
Confederate soldier and died exalting the cause for which he had given 
his life. The remarkable resolution that he displayed, like the devotion of 
thousands of his comrades in life and in death to the cause that they 
loved, was innate in his being and rose from the highest consideration of 
moral duty, for he was unconscious that the unselfish sacrifice he was 
making would ever be known to his people or that his name would be 
remembered by a grateful country and engraved in fadeless characters 
upon the tablets of eternal fame. 

And now, that the tremendous issues that divided the North and 
the South have been settled by the arbitrament of the sword, may the 
animosities engendered by a long and bloody war be forgotten, so that the 
children of the martial heroes who met in fratricidal strife may dwell 
together in the peaceful shades of a more perfect union, cemented by their 
fathers' blood. May the children of this generation in remembering the 
devotion of their parents to the flag that they followed, be made to realize 
that both the Union and Confederate soldiers were animated alike by a 
lofty patriotism to uphold and defend the Constitution of their country 
. as they had been taught from their childhood to construe it. And oh. 
gracious God, the women of this whole land invoke Thy blessing upon the 
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Union and Confederate soldiers! Let their declining years be days of 
contented comfort, blessed with every good and worthy gift, and made 
happy by Thy Gracious favor! And oh, great God, may this Nation, now 
reunited at the cost of so much precious blood, remain one and undivided 
for all the years to come; and as it grows in greatness and extends its 
influence over continents and the islands of the sea, may its people in all 
that they do be animated by those sacred principles of constitutional free- 
dom that have come down to them from their forefathers, so that this 
great Federal Republic, this Nation of Nations, this empire of sovereign, 
co-equal States — the grandest political structure ever devised by the mind 
of man — may not follow all those that have gone before it, and be blotted 
away from the map of the world. 



REPORT OP CAPTAIN GEO. M. JONES, SUPERINTENDENT IN 
CHARGE OF CEMETERY. 

To General 8. M. Kennard, Commanding Missouri Division United Con- 
federate Veterans: 

It affords me great pleasure to report to you, that by the expendi- 
ture of $428.55, as detailed in my report as Treasurer of the Monument 
Committee, the cemetery proper — the wall and all that is enclosed by it 
— is now in an excellent state of preservation. The wall has been 
thoroughly repointed with a mixture of the best sand and cement, in 
approved proportions, and it is the opinion of those who are familiar 
with this class of work that it will be many years before anything more 
is required to maintain its present beauty and good condition. 

Markers, or headstones, have been planted at all graves heretofore 
unprovided for in this respect. The gates, speakers' stand and the 
keeper's cottage have been duly painted, and repaired where repairs were 
necessary. There are still some needed improvements, such as a new 
gate, which ought to be of iron, and a new and substantial fence around 
the grounds lying outside of and adjoining the cemetery wall. An addi- 
tional water supply, in shape of a well, or another cistern — the one we 
now have being entirely too small — is also needed to put the whole prop- 
erty in first-class condition. 

It is known to most of our friends that the only remuneration re- 
ceived by the sexton, who is a Confederate Veteran, for his services in 
caring for the cemetery, is the rent of the cottage and adjoining grounds 
— about two and one-half acres — and it is only right and proper that the 
property should be kept in such condition so that he and his family may 
live in comparative comfort, at least. 

Inasmuch as the completion and unveiling of the monument marks 
an epoch in the history of the cemetery, I have thought a condensed state- 
ment of facts in connection with it might properly be included in this 
report. 

Of the grounds in and attached to the cemetery there are about six 
acres, about three and a half of which are inside the wall. Of the total 
number of bodies — 501 — originally reinterred here, 238 were taken from 
the battlefield of Oak Hills or Wilson's Creek, or known to have received 
their death wounds there. The remaining 263 were taken from the field 
of the battle of Springfield and from other points in and around Spring- 
field, where, having died from sickness or wounds received in battle, they 
were buried from hospital, or private residences, in such places as were 
convenient or accessible. 

For reasons given in another place it is to be regretted that the 
names of so few have been preserved. All were taken up by competent 
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hands, and wherever names or initials, or peculiarity of wound or dress, 
or other mark was found, it was noted and preserved in a book kept 
for that purpose. 

The following, only, are the recognized names and initials of those 
who were killed, or died of wounds received in the battle of Wilson's 
Creek : 

Colonel Ben. J. Brown. 

Colonel Jno. A. Foster. 

Colonel J. L. Neal, Fifth Arkansas Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Weightman. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Austin. 

Lieutenant Seth Johnson. 

Jas. H. Carson. 

W. J. Grigson. 

H. C. Dawson. 

"D. M." 

"T. Y. Y." 

Of those who were taken up from other places, only seven are identi- 
fied, and their names are as follows: 

Haze Forest, Captain Richmond Grays. 

Monroe Layton. 

Wm. Hughes. 

Jno. Newton, Morehouse Parish, La. 

Harrison Williams, Churchill's Regiment. 

"Woodburn." 

"Kinchlow." 

The large remaining number sleep in "Unknown Graves." 

The following are the names of those who have more recently found a 
burial place here. One or two were killed on distant battlefields, and 
their bones taken up and reburied here. Most of the others died "amid 
peaceful surroundings/' and are here by request of themselves or friends: 

Major Geo. R. Kirtley. David Mooney. 

Captain Jno. Pace. Jas. W. Cobb. 

Lieutenant Wm. McKerall. W. R. Young. 

Joseph Marple. Geo. B. Bronson. 

Edward Bondurant. Jno. Corbin. 

F. J. Palmore. Rufus Fryer. 

Thos. Johnston. J. B. Schell. 

Walter Edmonson. Jno. W. Sellers. 

Chas. H. Ervay. — Steel. 

J. B. Drinkard. 

The name of F. J. Palmore is held in grateful remembrance by the 
citizens of Springfield, as one of the city's officers, who died at the hands 
of a murderer while in the faithful performance of his duty. 



THE MONUMENT. 



The Monument rests on a solid concrete foundation, fourteen feet 
square and eight feet from bottom to top, which is two feet above the 
level of the ground. The dirt taken from the excavation is graded up to 
the top of this foundation, which gives the Monument the appearance 
of resting on a natural mound two feet above the level of the surround- 
ing ground. 

The pedestal is about sixteen feet high, in six sections or courses, 
mounting one upon another; each section or course, except the first one, 
is of a single, solid piece. The first section, or course, is about twelve 
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feet six inches square, by about one foot thick, and the whole is of the 
best Barry (Vermont) granite. Upon the front of the pedestal, in bronze, 
in bas relief, is- an excellent portrait of General Sterling Price. On the 
east and west sides, respectively, in bronze, are the regular and the battle 
flags of the Confederacy. On the front, above the portrait of General Price, 
in bronze lettering, is the inscription : 



TO THE MEMORY OF THE MISSOURI SOLDIER 

IN THE ARMY OP THE 

CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA. 



On the east, south and west sides, respectively, in like manner is in- 
scribed : 



THOSE WHO DIE FOR A RIGHT PRINCIPLE 
DO NOT DIE IN VAIN. 



ERECTED IN 1901 BY THE 

UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 

OF MISSOURI 

AND THE 

DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 

OF MISSOURI. 



THEY FOUGHT FOR THE 
RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 



The pedestal is surmounted by a statue in bronze, representing a 
Confederate soldier, and which is twelve feet seven inches high. The 
work, as a. whole, is pronounced by those capable of judging, to be equal, 
if not superior, to anything of its kind in this country. 

In closing this report I would modestly suggest that in the judgment 
of myself and others who have given it thought, some action ought to be 
taken looking to a more secure and permanent investment of the title to 
the land upon which the cemetery is located. At present it is vested in the 
name of the State Association of Confederate Veterans, which may, or 
may not, be incorporated under the State law, and which if not already 
extinct may become so at an early day. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Springfield, Mo., August 8, 



GEO. M. JONES, 

Superintendent in charge of Cemetery. 
1901. 
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REPORT OF GEORGE M. JONES, TREASURER MONUMENT 

COMMITTEE, UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 

OF MISSOURI. AUGUST 8, 1901. 



RECAPITULATION. 



RECEIPTS. 



From Individuals $1,303 05 

From Camps 3,659 70 

From Counties 2,610 15 

From Interest on Deposits , 174 72 



Total $7,747 62 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expense and Repairs at Cemetery $ 428 55 

Paid on Account Monument Contract 7,000 00 

Printing, Photographs, etc 51 34 

Salary and Expense Major H. A. Newman 264 90 



Total $7,744 79 

Balance on Hand 2 83 

$7,747 62 



RECEIPTS. 

From Individuals — 

J. K. Cunningham, Bloomfleld, Mo $ 10 00 

Thomas Collins, Windsor, Mo 8 75 

W. H. Rhoten, Bakersfield, Mo 5 00 

Thomas H. Cox, Springfield, 111 2 00 

E. J. Sensenny, St. Louis, Mo 5 00 

Mrs. G. D. McDaniel, Dardenelle, Ark. , 10 60 

Confederate Monument Association of Springfield, Mo., 

Mrs. Geo. D. McDaniel, Treasurer 556 20 

J. S. Sullivan, Jefferson City, Mo 50 00 

M. C. Wetmore, St. Louis, Mo 50 00 

Thomas Connor, Joplin, Mo 50 00 

Gov. Lon V. Stephens, Jefferson City, Mo 25 00 

Gen. Colton Green, Memphis, Tenn 25 00 

Warrensburg Reunion, Warrensburg, Mo 2 50 

K. McCown, Kansas City, Mo 3 00 

Mrs. P. A. Hearst, Washington, D. C, by Major H. W. 

Salmon • 500 00 $1,303 05 

From Camps — 

Harper Camp, A. L. Zollinger .$ 100 00 

N. B. Forrest Camp, R. B. Parker 25 00 

Ste. Genevieve Camp, A. H. Chadwell t 37 00 

Jasper County Camp, C. C. Catron ..$100 00 

Jasper County Camp, J. C. Guinn 200 00 300 00 

D. M. Frost Camp, R. A. Crews 5 00 

M. M. Parsons Camp, Jefferson City, J. B. Gantt 200 00 

Sentenny Camp, A. E. Sentenny 100 00 
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John N. Edwards Camp, F. M. Lake $ 35 75 

Sterling Price Camp, Jas. Montgomery 5 00 

M. M. Parsons Camp, Warrensburg, W. P. Gibson and 

D. O. C 100 00 

M. Stemmons Camp, O. S. Ragland 50 00 

C. H. Howard Camp, C. H. Howard 31 00 

Schacklett Camp, J. R. Powell 57 00 

Dick Taylor Camp, Capt. John R. Moore 50 00 

Lexington Camp, W. G. Musgrove and T. J. Bandon 150 00 

Sterling Price Camp, Odessa, Mo., W. A. Page 32 10 

Platte County Camp, B. F. Murdock $200 00 

Platte County Camp, W. S. Wells & P. H. King. 60 10 260 10 

Jo. O. Shelby Camp, O. H. P. Catron $ 45 00 

D. O. C 45 75 90 75 

McCarty Camp, Capt. P. W. Reddish 200 00 

St. Louis Camp, Gen. S. M. Kennard 1,248 00 

F. M. Cockerill Camp, Frank M. Russell 5 00 

Campbell Camp, Springfield, Mo 578 00 $3,659 70 

From Counties — 

DeKalb County, Hon. T. J. Blair $ 1 00 

DeKalb County, James Ewart 203 75 $204 75 

Henry County, Major H. W. Salmon 229 50 

Texas County, W. L. Lisles 20 00 

Webster County, T. C. Love 32 50 

Ralls County, Joe Burnett 21 75 

Lincoln County, Capt. J. D. Carter 55 12 

Wayne County, J. B. McGee • $ 13 95 

Wayne County, R. A. Collins 5 00 18 95 

Dent County, Wade Hickman 40 00 

Monroe County, Capt. Sam D. Nave $ 19 90 

Monroe County, J. M. McGee 72 25 92 15 

Ray County, R. J. Williams 77 55 

Morgan County, W. H. Kavanaugh 24 85 

Randolph County, Capt. W. H. Balthis .$ 73 42 

Randolph County, Geo. M. Ratcliff 100 00 173 42 

Moniteau County, Miss Ella Wood $ 14 25 

Moniteau County, James Adcock 1 00 15 25 

Saline County, G. W. Lankford 140 63 

St. Louis County, Phil Chew 50 00 

Clinton County, Capt. A. C. Cook 107 00 

Bates County, D. C. Mize 115 70 

Polk County, A. E. Mitchell $ 15 00 

Polk County, W. S. Bryant 1 00 16 00 

Butler County, Mrs. Louisa Lisles 26 00 

Calloway County, R. A. Crews 71 87 

Boone County, Capt. J. H. Maxwell 160 00 

Davies County, Dr. W. E. Black 2 60 

Montgomery County, Dr. W. A. Crockett 39 00 

Vernon County, J. E; Harding 219 15 

Howard County, Capt. J. A. Woods 200 00 

Cass County, W. S. Byram 128 25 

Dunklin County, Hon. E. P. Caruthers 4 00 

Pettis County, Hon. C. E. Yeater 90 46 

Taney County, J. S. Cogburn $ 10 50 

Taney County, Mrs. W. S. Wade 4 25 14 75 

Schuyler County, W. T. Roberts 7 35 

Marion County, Miss Annie Jaudon 62 40 

Phelps County, Dr. R. L. Johnson 12 00 

Audrain County, Capt. W. H. Kennan 81 65 
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Crawford County, J. M. Eaton $ 10 55 

Crawford County, Thos. E. Gibson 25 00 $35 55 

Livingston County, W. D. Leeper 15 00 

Washington County, Edmond Casey 5 00 $2,610 15 

$7,572 90 
From Interest on Deposits 174 72 

Total Receipts $7,747 62 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Jewell Publishing Co., Printing $ 8 00 

Huntsville Herald, Printing 13 57 

W. H. Balthis, Printing 6 35 

Woodward & Tiernan, Printing Programme 15 50 

Fac Simile Letter Co., Copying 3 00 

. G. W. Ferguson, Photographs 3 00 

Major H. A. Newman, Salary and Expenses 264 90 

Work at Cemetery, Cantrell, Sexton $ 47 10 

Work at Cemetery, Markers 30 00 

Work at Cemetery, Pointing Walls 300 00 

Work at Cemetery, Painting, etc 51 45 

Work at Cemetery, Paper for Cottage 1 92 430 47 

G. Trentanove, on Account Monument Contract 7,000 00 

Total Disbursements $7,744 79 

Balance on Hand 2 83 

$7,747 62 
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Minutes of Meeting 



...OF... 

United Sons of Confederate V eterans - 



Commander-in-Chief — R. B. Haughton, St. Louis. 

Adjutant-General and Chief of Staff — William Horner Cocke, St. Louis. 

(Note that these are for the entire organization.) 



DIVISION COMMANDER AND STAFF. 

Division Commander — James G. McConkey, St. Louis. 

Division Adjutant and Chief of Staff— Chilton Atkinson, Springfield. 

Division Inspector — A. L. Pemberton, Warrensburg. 

Division Quarter-Master — John S. Holloway, West Plains. 

Division Judge-Advocate — Hon. Robert Lamar, Houston. 

Division Chaplain— Rev. W. T. Allan, Springfield. 

Sponsor — Miss Mary M. Graves, Lexington. 

Maid of Honor— Miss Bettie F. Hayden, Springfield. 

Chaperon — Mrs. J. B. Gantt, Jefferson City. 





OFFICIAL 


, LIST OF CAMPS. 




Location. 


Name. 


No. 


Commandant. 


Adjutant. 


St. Louis. 


Sterling Price. 


145 


R. T. Brownrigg. 


W. D. Harris. 


Fayette. 


Jo. Vaughn. 


55 


R. C. Clark. 


J. T. Cunningham, 
(Steinmetz, Mo.) 


Houston. 


R. E. Lee. 


190 


T. W. Rockley. 


W. E. Barton. 


Warrensburg. 


Sterling Price. 


191 


James L. Robinson. 


H. S. Burris. 


Springfield , 


Springfield. 


189 


Dr. W. P. Patterson. 


R. S. Roberto. 


West Plains. 


F. M. Cockrell. 


203 


H. D.Green. 


R. S. Hogan. 


Poplar Bluff. 


Sterling Price. 


292 


Geo. C. Orchard. 


James E. Craig. 


Boonville. 


Robt. McCulloch. 


298 


F. D. Richards. 


Arthur McCarty. 



ADDRESS OF R. B. HAUGHTON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I assume command of this organi- 
zation. 

About a year ago, at Warrensburg, was held the first gathering of our 
organization in the State of Missouri. It was my privilege to preside 
over that as Division Commander. 

I have been most highly honored, since then, by election as Com 
mander-in-Chief of our entire organization, but while my duties require 
me to give attention to all parts of our country, I take a special pride in 
the welfare and progress of my own State and feel the deepest interest 
in matters within her borders. It has been and shall be my aim to have 
her second to none in progress in our work, as she is in every other 
worthy movement. To this end I ask the aid of all within the sound of 
my voice. 
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The United Sons of Confederate Veterans was organized in Richmond, 
in 1896. It grew out of the feeling that the young men of the South 
should do their part in aiding and caring for old and needy Confed- 
erate soldiers, whenever they should be found; in rescuing from the rav- 
ages of time the graves of those who had passed over the river; and in 
fixing in its proper place in history the record of the Southern Confed- 
eracy and of its soldiers. 








JUDGE R. B. HAUGHTON. 

The past year has been by far the most prosperous in its history. 
It is still growing rapidly. 

Its purposes, as shown by its constitution, are as follows: 



ARTICLE II. 

OBJECTS. 

Sec. 2. The objects and purposes of this organization shall be strictly 
"Historical and Benevolent." It will strive: 

Sec. 3. To unite in one general Confederation all Associations of 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, Soldiers and Sailors, now in existence, or 
Hereafter to be formed, and to aid and assist the United Confederate Vet- 
erans and all Veteran Camps. 
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Sec. 4. To cultivate the ties of friendship that should exist among 
those whose ancestors have shared common dangers, sufferings and priva- 
tions. 

Sec. 5. To encourage the writing by participators therein, of accounts, 
narratives, memoirs, histories of battles, episodes and occurrences of the 
war between the States. 

Sec. 6. To gather authentic data, statistics, documents, reports, plans, 
maps and other material for an impartial history of the Confederate side; 
to collect and preserve relics and mementoes of the war; to make and 
perpetuate a record of the services of every member of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans, and all living Confederate Veterans, and, as far as pos- 
sible, of those of their comrades who have preceded them into eternity. 

Sec. 7. To see that the disabled are cared for; that a helping hand 
is extended to the needy, and that needy Confederate Veterans' widows 
and orphans are protected and assisted. 

Sec. 8. To urge and aid the erection of enduring monuments to our 
great leaders and heroic soldiers, sailors and people, and to mark with 
suitable headstones the graves of Confederate dead wherever found. 

Sec. 9. To instill into our descendants a proper veneration for the 
spirit and glory of our fathers, and to bring them into association with 
our Confederation, that they may aid us in accomplishing our objects and 
purposes, and finally succeed us and take up our work where we may 
leave it. 

I know of no nobler work than that outlined in these few paragraphs, 
and there is nothing, to my mind, than can more effectually arouse the 
energy and zeal of the Sons of Confederate heroes than the thought that 
it is their privilege to be allowed to prosecute such a work as this. Slug- 
gish, indeed, must, be the blood that is not fired by such a prospect and 
by the possibility of honor that can come from the discharge of these 
duties. 

Those who are in our organization are showing that they fully appre- 
ciate these privileges. Every call made upon them shows the fire of de- 
votion which glows within them, and there is no doubt, in my mind, that 
they will show greater consecration to duty as their service in the work 
increases. 

There were gathered of them at the last, reunion, in Memphis, about 
500 delegates and 3,500 other members, and it was a refreshing and grati- 
fying sight to see the interest and zeal which they manifested in mat- 
ters pertaining to our order. As an illustration of what they are doing, 
I will say that, in about twenty minutes, they raised by subscription 
about $5,000 to be added to a fund which they are raising to build a 
memorial to the women of the South for the heroic part which they took 
in the war. 

We are proud of the fact that we are Sons of Confederate Soldiers. 
We are proud of the grand heritage which our fathers have created for us 
in the matchless record of the Confederate Army. We are proud of their 
heroic stand, for four hard-fought years, against the myriads of Northern 
hosts. We are proud of Bull Run and of Seven Pines, of Chancellors- 
ville, and of Chickamauga, of Fredericksburg and of Harper's Ferry, of Oak 
Hills, of Shiloh, of the Wilderness, of Spottsylvania, of Cold Harbor, and of 
the last defense of Richmond. We are proud of Johnston, of Jackson and of 
the immortal Lee. We are proud of the brilliant galaxy of leaders which 
surrounded them. And we are proud of the greatest of them all — the man 
in the ranks — who bore the heat and fought the fight that lifted the Con- 
federate Army to the height of eternal fame. History will be searched in 
vain to find a record that will equal theirs. The fire of patriotism never 
burned brighter than it did in their breasts. And nations, to-day, may 
summon and equip their countless hosts in vain to present to the judg- 
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ment of the world a grander body of men than was the army of the 
Southern Confederacy. Should the Fates decree that we should ever 
be put to such a test, our earnest prayer is that we may as grandly acquit 
ourselves. 

And now, let me say, that while we love to show their acts of re- 
spect and loyalty to our fathers and mothers, we bear no ill-will towards 
the men wno were on the other side of that great conflict, and it does 
not in the least lessen our devotion or loyalty to the magnificent country 
in which we live. We are as much a part of this Republic as any one 
else. Its flag and its honor are as dear to us, and whenever the time 
.shall come — if in the providence of God it shall ever come — that its 
sons shall be called upon to bare their breasts to the storm of lead and 
steel for its sake, our members will be found in the very front of the 
fight and we will ask the privilege to be placed there. 

I have briefly stated what our general organization is doing. We are 
now chiefly concerned with the Division of Missouri. I hope that the 
report that will be made, next May, to the general reunion, will come 
up to the standard that has been set by others,, if not excel it, and from 
the indications which I have seen I have no doubt that it will do so. 
I look to you to see that Missouri is found in her proper place when the 
record is made up. 



ADDRESS OF F. L. BRONAUGH. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The tendency to pay tribute to those who, by distinguished courage 
and self-sacrifice have added to the just renown of their country, is a senti- 
ment long in existence and long commended. Inspired by it, we have as- 
sembled here to-day to commemorate the memory of departed greatness, 
and to perpetuate the chivalry of resplendent virtues. Chastened memories 
and hallowed hopes bid us come with reverence to these sacred shrines, 
where stands this magnificent monument, eloquent expression of the love 
and affection of comrades and friends, and which shall transmit to pos- 
terity the rich legacy of a daring loyalty, born of patriotic valor. 

At a time like this, when the commercial spirit seems to congeal the 
warmer impulses of men and mercenary motives ofttimes move them to 
make sacrifices of honor, is it not well to pause and turn with adoring 
pride to the lofty example of these martyrs of the lost cause, who dis- 
dained to lower their knightly plumes to the false Goddess of Mammon, 
but with fervid patriotism placed their all upon the altar of their coun- 
try and lost all, save imperishable honor? We are not of those who be- 
lieve that in order to retain position in the column of advancing civiliza- 
tion, it is necessary to turn our backs upon the dead and defeated past, 
and look ever and only towards the growing and conquering future. We 
do not believe that it is a waste of time and strength to discuss systems, 
valued in their day, which have been swept aside by an avalanche of actual 
events. But be it understood that we advert to the past, not for the pur- 
pose of arousing the least asperity of feeling, or striking one discordant 
note of sectional animosity. We believe with you that the issues of the 
Civil War were irrevocably settled at Appomattox, and we rejoice with 
you that the happy time is here 

When North and South together brought, 
Now own the same electric thought. 

In peace a common flag salute ; 

And in free and un resentful rivalry, 
Harvest the fields whereon they fought. 

But as sons of Confederate soldiers, as American citizens, there is a 
past that is not dead, that can never die. It is interminably interwoven 
with the fabric of this Republic. Immortal as Yorktown, sacred as Bunker 
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Hill. To-day, in this presence, it moves upon us, it speaks to us. Every 
instinct of manhood, every impulse of gratitude, every obligation of honor, 
demands that we cherish it. And cherish it we shall. We are bound to it 
by ties stronger than the cable which binds the continents and laid as 
deep in human nature. For to him who prizes patriotism, to him who 
loves liberty, to him who admires unfaltering devotion to duty, to him 
who is inspired by heroism in action, there is no theme in all our history 
so engaging as the story of that past. For it is the past which gave to 
us that unrivaled example of dash and daring seen in the first Manassas. 
The long endurance- of the siege of Vicksburg and the sublime courage 
of Gettysburg, Chancellorsville and Chickamauga. It is that past which 
gave us the imperial chieftains of the Southern cause; those peerless lead- 
ers of American soldiery. But above all it is that past which gave us, and 
gave to the world, the private soldier of the South; the bravest, truest, 
noblest army that ever stood the shock of battle. Dauntless spirit, typified 
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in yonder heroic bronze; surrendered but not conquered, overwhelmed but 
not subdued, crushed in hope and ambition, but his manhood triumphant 
. still. 

Confederate Veterans, you occupy a peculiar place in history. Some 
one has said that, "History furnishes no parallel where any defeated and 
disbanded soldiery have ever been for so long a time the special objects 
of so unique and so universal approbation and affection, by a people for 
whose cause that soldiery contended unsuccessfully." And the meaning 
of this occasion is, that this approbation of your conduct and this affec- 
tion for your high and lofty courage shall be perpetuated. No passing 
wars can obliterate it, no pandering to political parties or policies can 
suppress it. 

You have had no great and powerful government to gather, with rev- 
erent respect, the ashes of your dead comrades and re-inter them in beau- 
tiful cemeteries with appropriate monumental memorials to perpetuate 
their name and fame. You have had no wealthy governmental exchequer 
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upon which you could draw to alleviate the ailments of those less fortu- 
nate than yourselves and thus soften their unequal struggle for subsist- 
ence. The government for which you contended is dead. But you have 
had an ally, strong in their weakness and rich in their wealth of love 
and tender solicitation. For those who prayed while you fought, and 
welcomed you when you returned home in the gloom of defeat, have ever 
stood at your side, and cheer you on to-day. It is the patience, the de- 
votion, and the loving charity of the Daughters of the Confederacy, which 
in lieu of governmental aid, have builded homes for your poor and dis- 
abled, erected monuments to your dead and by a thousand acts of mercy 
have brightened the declining years of those who needed assistance, but 
were too proud to ask it. And this monument stands, no more a tribute 
to the brave soldiers who sleep beneath its shadows, than it does to the 
light and soul and crown of our civilization, the Southern women of the 
State of Missouri, by whom it has been erected. 

. And shall we, your sons, suffer the fires of love and devotion which 
have warmed into so generous a glow the hearts of your devoted daugh- 
ters to die out within our own? Shall we permit the sacred traditions of 
your past and the priceless heritage of your patriotic examples to be eaten 
away by the corroding cares of business life? The answer to this query 
is found in the hundreds of camps of Sons of Veterans, scattered through- 
out the South, whose avowed object and high privilege it is to aid in the 
perpetuation of these memories. 

. We seek no higher honors than that the mantle of your manhood 
may fall upon our shouledrs; may we never wear lightly the sacred tradi 
tions of our fathers, nor speak one word in disparagement of their past. 
May we meet the issues of our lives with the same unsullied honor, lofty 
patriotism and high moral courage with which theirs have been so beau- 
tifully crowned. May we have the manhood to meet new and untried 
conditions without the surrender of old faiths. And standing here to-day, 
in the presence of your dead and before your thinning ranks, we pledge 
you that the rich legacy you have given us, in your patriot lives, shall 
be transmitted untarnished and undimmed, and that our children's chil- 
dren and generations yet unborn shall still cherish your memory and point 
with pride to your stainless lives, so that thinking of you and your 
mighty dead, 

The young from slothful couch will start, 

And vow with lifted hands outspread, 
Like you, to act a noble part. 




CHRISTINA MARY BANNERMAN. 
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ISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 



Fourth and Pine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 



Capital, Surplus and Profits, $7,000,000 



... DIRECTORS ... 



ELMER B. ADAMS. 
WILUAMSON BACON. 
CHARI.ES CLARK. 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND. 
AUGUSTE B. KWING. 
DAVID R. FRANCIS. 
AUGUST GEHNER. 
GEO. H. GODDARD. 
S. E. HOFFMAN. 
CHAS. H. HUTTIG. 



BRECKINRIDGE JONES. 
\VM. F. NOLKER. 
VVM. D. ORTHWEIN. 
H. CLAY PIERCE. 
J. RAMSEY, JR. 
MOSES RUMSEY. 
J. C. VAN BLARCOM. 
JUUUS S. WALSH. 
ROLLA WELLS. 















SALESROOMS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED. 406 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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... MAKER OF ... 



Upholstered Furniture 



$©$> 



AND BEDDING 
OF ALL KINDS 



<$©& 



Office and Factory, 
1439 to 1447 N. Sixth St., 



Framk Factory, 
1534-1536 N. Eighth St., 



ST. LOUIS. 



We make a specialty of Mattresses, and refer to Col. G. E. 
Patton, Supt. Confederate Home, Higginsville, Mo. 

} 



FRISCO 

SY5TEM 



The 

Scenic 

Hpute 

to 

Principal 
Points 
in 



MISSOURI, TENNESSEE, 

KANSAS, ALABAMA, 

ARKANSAS, MISSISSIPPI, 

OKLAHOMA, 

and the southwest INDIAN TERRITORY, 

AND SOUTHEAST. TEXAS, 



Through Library Observation Sleepers to San Antonio, with connections 
for all points in the Republic of Mexico. 

Ticket Office, E-ighth and Olive Streets. 



Carmody's } 

finest Sar 21$ DZorth | 

in St. Jdouis. • i&f 8ighth Street, $ 

All Whiskies and Other 
Liquors Direct from Dis- 
tilleries Sold for 10 
Gents. All 2 for 25c. 
Cigars Sold for 10c. 

h 3*. $- Carmody *> *> SProprietor. 

to- 






j. Capital Paid in, $600,000. Daily Capacity, 250,000 Feet. £ 

I HOLiLiflDAY-KLtOTZ I 
\ UAflD 5fi£ liUlWBE^ CO. | 

< MANUFACTURERS OF 



Yellow Pine and 
•:• Oak Lumber * 

Lath, Shingles and Ties 









Our "Bear Creek" Missouri Pine is Unexcelled, j 



•J MILLS LOCATED AT GREENVILLE, "I 

5 WAYNE CO., MISSOURI. S» 

^ St. Louis Sales Office, ;| 

: I Room 1, 4th Floor Equitable Building. \l 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
dine. 

Please return promptly. 
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